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THE LADY OF 
ST. LUKE'S 



CHAPTER I 

TWO Northbury Park 'buses had swept past 
Rosalie Grieve; arrogantly conscious of the 
fact that they were full up, the conductors engaged 
in meditative contemplation of the evening sky. 
The girl glanced wistfully at a crawling taxi-cab, 
and decided that the fare to Northbury Park would 
be extravagance. 

"Perhaps the third time will be lucky,*' she hoped, 
and she searched among the traffic of Piccadilly for 
another Super-Dreadnought of the highway. 

A third Northbury Park 'bus hove in sight. 
Rosalie Grieve signalled. With a graceful sweep 
that was not appreciated by the driver of the 
crawling taxi, it drew near the pavement. It 
stopped. The friendly arm of the conductor hoisted 
the girl aboard. 

"Room for one inside, miss," he said gallantly, 
adding imperiously: **Sit up on the left there!" 

Rosalie Grieve decided that the third time was 
lucky. For a long time afterwards events shaped 
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their course as though on purpose to prove that 
she was wrong. 

A very small and neatlj'-gloved hand gave the 
conductor fourpence. A very musical voice said: 
"Northbury Park, please." A pair of very merry 
dark eyes flashed : **Thank you." And then Rosa- 
lie Grieve,, as befits a very pretty girl who is aware 
that she has upon her the eyes of a 'bus-load of 
people — ^the men aidmiringly, the women apprais- 
ingly — settled herself to gaze into vacancy. 

A stockbroker and a modiste seated opposite 
came to the independent conclusion that Rosalie 
Grieve was not more than twenty-two, that her 
,navy-blue costimie was a very fine model and must 
have cost a lot, that she l6oked a ^^ jolly sprt," that 
the light and shade of her expression was suggestive 
of the Parisienne, that she was ^^quite the lady," 
that he wished he knew her, that she would like to 
make a sketch of her hat. 

Divining their conclusions, Rosalie Grieve kept 
her eyes on the railings of the park, now growing 
indistinct in the Spring twilight. 

At Kensington the 'bus lost some of its load. Re^ 
gretf ully the stockbroker got out and maide his way 
home to his large family. Rosalie was able to use 
her eyes more intelligently, to discover that her 
companions now comprised an elderly gentleman, 
who didn^t matter, an elderly lady who satisfied 
herself at intervals that she was in the right 'bus for 
Hammersmith, and a young man in a cap and ulster. 

It was on the young man that Rosalie's eyes 
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rested. He was watching her, not admiringly or 
appraisingly, but with a kind of bland interest that 
was disconcerting. Rosalie flattered herself that 
she could avert the gaze of any man by a slight up- 
raising of her eyebrows — ^a useful knack, she had 
often found it. This time it was not successful. It 
merely encouraged the man to smile, ever so slightly, 
OB though in reply. 

He was about twenty-eight. On his upper lip was 
a dark moustache of the kind irreverently compared 
to a tooth-brush. His features were regular and 
good. His eyes were attractive. He might be, 
decided Rosalie, a soldier, only he was not smartly 
enough dressed. 

His interest in her was embarrassing. Acting on 
an impulse she leant forward. 

"I beg your pardon," she said with a certain 
ominous directness, "but do I know you?** 

Now the young man laughed. 
Exactly what I was wondering myself," he said. 
Do I know you? Have I met you, I mean? Of 
course I know you are Mrs. Grieve." 

*H)f course?" 

"Yes. I live at Northbury Park. We all know 
the Vicar's wife — ^by sight. Not all of us have had 
the honour of meeting her. I was just wondering — ' 
but no, it is impossible !" 

"What is impossible?" 

'^That I can have met you. Else I should not 
have forgotten." 

Rosalie flushed and laughed. When compliments 
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are made by a gentleman it makes all the difference. 
This young man was clearly a gentleman. 

"Yet I seem to know your face very well," she 
said. Then her dark eyes lit up with recollection. 
"Of course !" she cried. "You are Alan Wynne.** 

"Quite right. How do you know?" 

"Don't you remember? The Atelier Villefort? 
But of course you don't You were one of the top- 
notchers. I was nobody in particular." 

"The Atelier Villefort! Were you there? Who 
were you then?" 

"RosaKe Wakefield." 

**By Jove, yes! Now I remember. Why, of 
course we've met." 

The young man changed his seat. He 'came be- 
side Rosalie. His face was lit up with interest and 
delight. They shook hands. The elderly lady 
glanced at them and enquired hurriedly of the con- 
ductor if the 'bus had yet reached Hammersmith. 
It had not. 

Alan Wynne talked eagerly, asking questions. 

"How long ago was that? Two years? Three. 
You were going in for etching, I remember. Of 
bourse I remember now. What made you give it 
up?" 

"I didn't. At least I meant to stick to it. But 
my people died, and I got hard up, and I came 
back to London to teach." 

"Yes? And did you?" 

"For about a year, yes. And then I met Hugh." 
She laughed again. 
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"Hugh? Oh, yes, the Vicar.*' The joung man 
was suddenly solemn, almost sympathetic. She was 
quick to read his thoughts. 

"Have you met my husband?" she demanded. 

"No." 

"Then you must. You will like him awfully. 
Everybody likes Hugh." 

"He is a tremendously popular preacher, isn't 
he.?" 

"I don't mean that. Everybody likes Hugh be- 
cause he is — ^well, because he is Hugh. We've been 
married four months," she added, inconsequently. 

"And how do you like being a vicar's wife?" 

"I simply love being Hugh's wife," she replied, 
frankly. "I never trouble about being a vicar's 
wife. What are you doing?" she added. 

"Portrait painting. But I'm not doing any good 
at it." 

"I don't believe that." 

"I can shonvj you my bank book as proof." 

"What does a bank book know about portrait 
painting? Will you let me see some of your work?" 

"I should be delighted. I live at S, Maitland 
Villas. My studio is a shed in the garden." 

"I sha'n't forget. I live at the Vicarage, of 
course. You'll come and meet Hugh? I want you 
to. Do you ever meet SLhj of the dear souls who 
were at the Atelier?" 

"Never !" 

"Not Dora Bettison or Frank Bettison or Madge 
Fairfield?" 
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^*No! Ye gods, what memories! Dora and 
Frank — ^they had their first dinner in Paris with 
me/' 

"Really? They are my best friends.** 

"They are in London now?** 

**But of course. We are all dining together on 
Thursday. In a cheap place in Soho. It was fixed 
up this very afternoon. I've been shopping with 
Dora. She's getting on awfully well. I say ^* 

"Yes?" 

"Why not join us on Thursday? At Poumier's. 
At seven o'clock. Do. Frank and Dora would love 
to meet you again. So would Madge« Will you?" 

"With pleasure." 

They talked on. Memories of irresponsible Paris 
days came back to them. They were days when the 
world was very young — ^very yoimg and very inno- 
cent. The conductor interrupted them. 

"Northbury Park," he chanted. 

They parted on the kerb. 

"You really can't look in for a moment and meet 
Hugh? All right. Another time. Don't forget 
Thursday. It's awfully jolly to have met you again. 
Au revoirt" 

Rosalie Grieve waved her hand and smiled and 
to Alan Wynne came swift realization of the de- 
sirable virtues of Northbury Park as a residential 
suburb. 

The Vicarage stood back from the road, a large 
square built house, possessed of an extensive garden 
at the back. 
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Rosalie opened the big front door with her latch-* 
key, and found herself in a pleasant hall where a 
cheerful fire was burning. She crossed the hall 
quietly, c^ned a door stealthily, and found herself 
in her husband's study. Hugh Grieve was at his 
desk, his back to the door. 

Rosalie crept forward until she was at the back of 
his chair. Then she flung her arms round his neck 
and kissed him. He extricated himself so that he 
could the better return her embrace. 

''One of these days, young woman," he said, 
^'you'll be the death of me. You gave me the fright 
of my life. I thou^t your pretty housemaid had 
forgotten herself." 

And then he laughed, holding 'her by the arms, 
admiration in his gaze. 

The Reverend Hugh Grieve was some ten years 
his wife's senior. A tall man with a scholarly s^oop, 
with a pale thin face and a high forehead. There 
was strength in his mobile mouth and broad nose; 
the dimple on his chin and the light in his grey eyes 
suggested a sense of humour. He looked a good 
man, a strong man, a man of high ideals and sim- 
plicity of life. At Balliol they had prophesied for 
him a deanery. His success at St. Luke's made a 
Bishopric not improbable. An eloquent preacher, 
a capable organizer, his very youth made him a 
marked man. 

He had been at St. Luke's three years when he 
met Rosalie Wakefield. He had been captivated by 
the exuberance of her youth, by her wit, by her 
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quiet insight into men and matters, by her adorable 
personality. It was he who had laid plans for fu- 
ture meetings. The discovery that she loved him 
was rapture. 

At St. Luke's they said that the Reverend Hugh 
Grieve might have done very much better for him- 
self. The news of his engagement and early mar- 
riage brought bitter disappointment to not a few 
beating hearts. It was discovered — ^no one will ever 
know how — that Rosalie Grieve was an orphan, that 
her father, Sir Richard Wakefield, had been an im- 
pecunious baronet with expensive tastes, and that 
he had left his daughter almost penniless, that she 
had been playing at art for a time in Paris and had 
subsequently attempted to earn a living by teaching 
in London. The attempt had been robbed of failure 
by her meeting with Hugh Grieve. 

And so it had come about that on Sundays Rosalie 
sat in her pew in St. Luke's and, listening to her 
husband, thought him the most eloquent and the 
cleverest preacher she had heard, and on week-days 
in the Vicarage she was certain that there was no 
dearer, kinder, better, stupider man in all the world. 

She would not have had him other than stupid. 
His helplessness in affairs not connected with his 
work amazed and delighted her. 

^^Darling Hugh knows all about men and nothing 
about women. It is a tremendous responsibility to 
be the wife of a man who knows nothing about 
women. I am the luckiest girl in all the world." 

Rosalie sat on her husband's desk and demanded 
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an account of his doings since thej had parted after 
lunch. , 

She liked Hugh's study. She found in it glimpses 
of himself. There were deep wicker chairs on either 
side of the big fireplace. Above the mantelpiece 
hung a wooden cross. Below was a photograph of 
Hosalie. 

"God and my wife,'* these seemed to say to her in 
his accents. 

There were engravings on the walls after Sir Noel 
Paton, a photograph or two of views in Palestine, 
two etchings by Rosalie, one of a comer of Notre 
Dame, the other of a bit of Lincoln's Inn, and a 
large sampler sewn by Hugh's grandmother. All 
round the room and half way up the walls were 
books. The room was brightly lit from the roof 
and from a lamp on the desk. 

"Am I late?" asked Rosalie. "The shops are so 
crowded. Also the 'buses. I was on the ace of tak- 
ing a cab when I got a seat in one. And who should 
I meet in it but a man I used to know in Paris." 

Hugh Grieve looked up. 

"Who is he?" he asked. 

"Alan Wynne. He was at the Art School. He's 
a portrait painter now, and he lives at S, Maitland 
Villas." 

"Alan Wynne. I seem to have heard the name," 
said Grieve, reflectively. 

**You must meet him. He's a perfect dear." 

A shadow of annoyance passed over Grieve's face. 
He could not have justified his annoyance, even to 
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his 0¥Fn satisfaction. But he felt hurt by Rosalie^s 
enthusiasm. He felt that he was exclusively en* 
titled to it, and no other. He experienced an im* 
mediate sense of antipathy towards this man who 
was, in his wife's opinion, a ^^perfect dear." He 
was ashamed of his antipathy, but he could not get 
rid of it. 

^Is he young, old, married or singled' he asked, 
forcing a smile. 

^*0h, single, of course, and quite young. At least 
I hope he is single ! I forgot to ask him. It would 
spoil everything to find that he is married?^ 

**Why, pray?" 

*^Just because: When a man gets married you 
lose his friendship. His wife sees to that," and 
Rosalie laughed. 

^^I don't think, dear, that I have lost my friends 
since I married you." 

"You're different, Hugh. And I'm different." 

"I donH follow you." 

"No? Never mind. Alan Wynne was awfully 
interested to hear that the Bettisons and Madge 
Fairfield are in London. I asked him to ^" 

She was interrupted by a sudden movement by 
her husband. 

"I know the man you mean now — ^this man 
Wynne," he said. "I have heard things about 
him — not entirely favourable." 

"Hugh!" Sudden indignation leaped into the 
girl's eyes. 

"Don't mistake me. I know nothing definitely 
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wrong against Bim. But hia wiSnage at Maitland 
Villas 16, to say the least of it^ unc<mTentional. 
People are talking about him." 

*^j dear liugfa, if the Archangel Gabriel came 
to live at Northbury Park people would talk about 
hinu They would say that it was quite improper 
for him to go about showing his wings." 

^'I wish you would get out of the habit of sneer- 
ing at Northbury Park» Rosalie," said Hu^, 
sharply. 

^^I'm not sneering at it, sweetheart. Fm only 
laughing at it. You've said yourself ^ 

"And I do wish," he interrupted, "you wouldn't 
choose such extraordinary people for your friends. 
These Bettisons now ^" 

"You wouldn't have me cultivate ordinary people, 
would you?" she teased. "Hugh, you are a goose; 
a dear, darling goose. I love the Bettisons. Once 
they were very, very kind to me. I love Alan Wynne. 
I am quite sure that he ^" 

^^on't be so absurd, Rosalie. *^ou, know you 
don't love him." 

"Well, you know what I mean. I do believe," she 
went close up to him, smiling roguishly ii^to his 
eyes, *Hhat my precious is jealous. Is he?" 

"Of course Pm not jealous." Hugh Grieve was 
angry at himself, and, like all men who find them- 
selves angry at themselves, vented his irritation on 
his companion, who happened to be his wife. 

She was still smiling, but now more gravely. 

**You must never» never, never be jealous, you 
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know/' she said, shaking a pink finger at him. 
"You needn't be, you know. There are heaps of 
people I like awfully, and some I love very much, 
but there is only one man I adore, and he is my hus- 
band. But he must trust me — all the time, in all 
things, big things and small things. I have given 
him my whole life, my whole love. He must trust 
me with my friends." 

She laughed again — ^this time with a note of con- 
straint. Then she kissed him suddenly and ran 
from the room to change. 

She was glad she had not told Hugh that she had 
asked Alan Wynne to dine with her party. She 
felt that somehow Hugh would object. And there 
was no use looking for trouble. Tact was a virtue 
cultivated assiduously by Rosalie Grieve. 

Hugh Grieve was summoned to the telephone while 
he sat at dinner with Rosalie. 

"It was Moss," he said, on his return. "He and 
Dugdale want to go into the matter of the organ 
with me. By the way, dear, it occurred to me that 
we might ask Moss and Dugdale to dine here infor- 
mally on Thursday. They'd like to be asked, I 
think." 

"Oh," said Rosalie, quickly. "I sha'n't be at home 
on Thursday evening," Then she added, contented- 
ly, "But that won't matter, will it? You can have 
a little bachelor dinner on your own. I shall ar- 
range everything before I go.'*" 

Hugh looked across the table. 
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^^ou didn't tell me you were going out on Thurs- 
day night/' he said. 

«0h, surely! Didn't I reaDy?" 

^^No." 

"Sorry. You said you had to be out at a meet- 
ing and would not be able to dine here, so I fixed up 
with the Bettisons and Maidge to dine in town. At 
Foumier's. Do you know Foumier's, Hugh? Such 
a jolly little place. And the dinner only costs half 
a crown. I don't know how they do it." 

Hugh Grieve was silent for a moment. Perhaps 
he had not got over the irritation caused by his 
wife's enthusiasm at meeting Alan Wynne. Per- 
haps he felt that in the difficult task of conciliating 
two opposing forces in St. Luke's he might have 
looked with confidence for the co-operation of his 
wife. He forgot that he had not told her that the 
problem of the new organ was acute. He forgot that 
he had not told her that his meeting had been post- 
poned. He felt that Rosalie's place on Thursday 
evening was at the head of his table. He was not 
at all satisfied of the propriety of his wife dining 
at an obscure restaurant in the company of people 
with so little regard for the conventionalities as the 
Bettisons, and the Fairfield girl. He did not like 
the Fairfield girl. She was plain and had red hair 
of an aggressive redness. He was not fond of plain 
girls with red hair. Especially when they were ar- 
gumentative. Madge Fairfield, he had asserted, 
would argue the hind legs ofF a donkey. She was 
indifferent to the subject, be it Confucianism or the 
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doctrines of Heredity. Hugh Grieve liked people 
who talked only when they knew what they were 
talking about. Madge Fairfield got on his nerves. 

"Of course/' he said acidly, *Hf you are to be out 
Moss and Dugdale can't dine here." 

"Why on earth not? They've been here often 
before you married me." 

"They would take your absence as a deliberate 
slight. This is their first visit since we were mar- 
ried." 

"But you can explain the situation to them." 

"They would ilot believe me." 

"Hugh!" Rosalie affected an ecstasy of horror. 
"A mere churchwarden to dare to disbelieve his 
vicar! Can't vou excommunicate him, or some- 
thing?" 

"I do wish you would be serious, Rosalie," said 
Hugh, sharply. 

The laughter died from her eyes. 

"Are you angry, Hugh?" she asked, quietly. 

"I — ^I am annoyed. Excusably, I hope." 

"Why? Because the meeting was postponed? 
Because Mr. Moss and Mr. Dugdale are coming 
here on Thursday? Or because I am going out?" 

"I don't like you dining at this place." 

"It is a very nice place* And we can't afford 
the Carlton or Savoy." 

"With these people," he added. 

"Something has put you against ^these people»' as 
you call them. What is it, Hugh?" ^ 
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^Nothing. Their ways are not my ways, 
and "^ 

'And I'm glad of it,'' she said, quickly. 

Is that a slight on my ways?*' he demanded. 

Tears sprang into the girl's eyes. 

^'How can you be so unkind, Hugh? You and 
Frank Bettison are as far apart as the poles. You 
could no more cultivate each others ways than you 
could cultivate each others clothes. It takes all 
sorts of people to make a World." She paused and 
then went on, pleadingly. ^Tlease don't let us quar- 
rel, Hugh. Not even the Bettisons are worth quar- 
relling about!" When Rosalie went to bed that 
night conscious of a feeling of vague uneasiness, it 
was as though she had done wrong. But sl\e knew 
she had done no wrong. 

Somehow the dinner party was, in Rosalie's opin* 
ion, a failure. In the past Foumier's half-crown 
dinner had been the accepted method of celebrating 
any delightful happening. It had been a riotous ex- 
travagance. Now it merely appeared to be a com- 
plicated but scarcely satisfactory repast, served in 
a room reminiscent, because of its wall paper, of a 
bedroom. True, the Bettisons were at their gay- 
est. Madge Fairfield was almost brilliant. The ar- 
rival of Alan Wynne — ^Rosalie's well-gu€urded sur- 
prise — had the hoped-for dramatic effect. For two 
hours the talk was of Paris, of pictures, of people 
they had known. And all the time Rosalie was 
uncomfortable. She knew that Hugh would look 
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askance at her noisy companions. It was unrea- 
sonable of him, of course, but — ^it was Hugh. 

Wynne and she took the Northbury Park 'bus 
home. They parted at the Vicarage gate. She 
did not ask him in. In her mood she did not wish 
him to meet Hugh. Hugh would wonder why she 
had not mentioned that he was to be one of the 
party. 

She found Hugh alone and at his desk. Even the 
fact that he was at work seemed to reproach her* 
She affected a gaiety. 

"My poor neglected husband is still at work!** 
she cried. "Have your guests deserted you?*' 

**They left only a few minutes ago. . . . Have 
you had a good evening, Rosalie?" he asked, kissing 
her. 

"Pretty fair. I wanted my husband all the time. 
Was the dinner all right?" 

"Quite all right." 

"And did you talk about the organ all the time?'* 

**No. Part of the time we gossiped. By the way, 

Rosalie " He paused and stirred uneasily in 

his chair. 

"Yes?" She divined that he had something to 
say which was distasteful to him. / 

"Moss was telling me about that fellow Wynne." 
He paused again. Rosalie did not speak. She con- 
tented herself with a slight upraising of her eye- ^ 
brows. 

"Old Crosfield was in the 'bus with you and him. ^ 

He has been spreading it round." 
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"Spreading what round?" 

"Rosalie,*' Hugh Grieve spoke with obvious em- 
barrassment. '^It's a good long time since you 
knew this man in Paris. He may have changed. 
At any rate, if all they say is true, he — he isn't the 
sort of man you can know." 

"Perhaps all they say is not true. Perhaps none 
of it is true. In any case ^" 

'^on't be angry with me, Rosalie. I must warn 
you when I see the necessity. It — ^it wouldn't do for 
you to know Wynne. Tongues would wag sixteen to 
the dozen if you were to be seen with him. He 
ought to have known that. It was very indiscreet of 
him to have claimed acquaintance with you." 

"He didn't. It was I who claimed acquaintance 
with him. I spoke to him first." 

'Rosalie!" Hugh Grieve made a gesture of de- 
spair. *^What makes you do such extraordinary 
things." 

"I don't call that a bit extraordinary!" cried 
Rosalie, amazed. "I think it would have been highly 
extraordinary if I hadn't spoken to him." 

"But Wynne is " The Vicar broke off. 

"Well, what is he? A criminal? A libertine? Or 
just a — an artist?" 

"He is — ^peculiar. He owes a lot of money to 
tradespeople." 

"That isn't peculiar. It is most ordinary," 
laughed Rosalie. 

"The people who live in the next house to the 
one in which he lodges have had to complain. He 
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has riotous parties that last till dawn. AH sorts 
of queer people attend them.*' 

"Northbury Park thinks them queer. Is that it?" 

"Another sneer at Northbury Park?" snapped 
Hugh. 

"Certainly not. Not even a sneer at Alan 
Wynne^s queer people," retorted Rosalie. Then she 
flung up her hands. "Oh dear, we are going to 
quarrel again!" she cried. 

He caught her hand quickly. 

^^o, no. I beg your pardon, Rosalie. But can't 
you see, dearest," he pleaded, "that you — ^as a 

vicar's wife ^" He was silent, not knowing how 

to go on. 

"I see," she said, slowly, looking past him. "Be- 
ing a vicar's wife there are certain people — ^nice 
people, good people, but queer people — ^whom I must 
not know." 

"You put it bluntly, harshly even, but correctly." 
He was able to smile with infinite relief. 

"I shall find it difficult to explain that to Mr. 
Wynne," she said, slowly. 

"You needn't see him again," he urged. "You' 
met in a 'bus. You asked him to come and see me. 
He won't take you at your word. It isn't as if you 
had seen him again." 

Rosalie shook her head. "But, Hugh ^" 

She was going to tell him that she had seen 
Wynne again, that she had dined with him that 
very night. She was interrupted by the maid who 
brought a parcel to her. It was a large box of 
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chocolates. Frank Bettison had made a preseata- 
tion of chocolates all round. Wynne had insisted 
on nursing the box in the 'bus. She had forgotten 
to take it from him. 

*^r. Wynne's compliments and apologies/' said 
Uie girL 

Rosalie took the parcel from the girl's hands. 
She felt that her husband's gaze, bewildered, a})- 
prehensive, even, was upon her, and she felt strange- 
}j embarrassed. She felt like a child caught in the 
act of wrong-doing. 

She undid the parcel nervously and displayed a 
Very handsome box of chocolates. 

**How stupid of me to forget these!" she mur- 
mured. *^Isn't it a lovely box? Do have one." She 
held them towards Hugh. 

He shook his head. 

**Who did Lucy say brought the parcel to you?" 
be asked. ^^Mr. Wynne?" 

*«Yes." 

**But — ^I don't understand." 

**Don't you? Why, he insisted on carrying it, 
and I let him take it away with him." 

**Then you have met Mr. Wynne to-night?" 

"Yes. He dined with us, you know." 

"I most certainly didn't know, Rosalie." Hugh 
spoke almost harshly. "How did he come to be 
dining with youP' 

"I asked him, of course. To meet the Bettiscms." 
Impossible any longer for Rosalie to keep up the 
pretence of casual indifference to Hugh's questions. 
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A shade of anger crossed her face. ''You are not 
going to say you disapprove, Hugh?*' she pro- 
tested. 

"Disapprove? Of course I disapprove!" he 
flashed back at her. "You haven't seen this man 
for years. You can know nothing about him. I 
tell you that he is a man who is not well spoken of. 
Yet, at your first meeting in London, you ask him 
to dine with you — not here, but at a restaurant." 

"What is so very deplorable about a restaurant, 
Hugh?" asked Rosalie, sharply. 

"You know very well what I mean." 

"Indeed I don't. I don't believe you know what 
you mean yourself. You are simply — ridiculous." 

Hugh's flush deepened and departed. 

"I am sorry you think me ridiculous," he said, 
slowly. "I am stiU more sorry to think that you 
meant to deceive me about Wynne's dining with 
you. You let me believe ^" 

"Hugh!" Rosalie sprang to her feet. "I will 
not allow you to say that," ahe cried, passionately. 

"Wait! Did you tell me he was dining with you?" 

"I — don't know. I forget. Was that necessary? 
Do you insist on my telling you about everybody 
I meet?" 

"I think I ought to know with whom you dine in 
public," replied Hugh, gravely. 

"Why? On what grounds?" Rosalie's sudden 
questions startled him. 

"On the grounds of mutual confidence and trust," 
he replied. 
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**Tru8t! If you trusted me as I trust you, you 
would not care who my friends were. You would 
know that I chose my friends carefully, that I did 
not know people who — ^who are talked about." Her 
smile was almost a sneer. Her sense of wrong-doing 
led her to snatch at any weapon within reach. All 
the time she hated herself. She would have given 
worlds to cry. 

"Rosalie — ^I do trust you. But you are very 
young, very inexperienced. . . ." 

"If you are going to talk to me as though I were 
a child I have no more to say," and Rosalie sat 
down abruptly, averting her face. 

"Rosalie — Rosalie sweetheart — don't let us quar- 
rel." 

She did not move. His pleading was like a stab at 
her heart. Now she was fighting to keep the tears 
back, to prevent herself from flying into his arms. 

"What Fve said has been said so clumsily — I'm 
sorry, Rosalie. Let's make it u^. Another time 
I'll put my case before you. You'll put yours to 
me. We'll see who is right." 

**You will be advocate, jury and judge all rolled 
into one. You know you will," she panted. 

"Rosalie — am I so very imjust?" 

It was not quite a fair question. He knew she 
loved him, was certain of her love. And loving him, 
she remembered at that moment only his tenderness, 
his chivalry, his kindness. It was up to her to de- 
fend him against himself. 

"Of course you are not unjust." She paused, 
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then dashed the tears from her eyes. **You are the 
best man m all the world.'' Another pause, and 
then Rosalie was talking very quickly, almost 
fiercely. "You're quite right. We mustn't quarrel. 
It — ^hurts too much. But you must believe me. I 
didn't mean to deceive you. I didn't want to de- 
ceive you. I didn't think there was any harm in 
meeting Alan Wynne. I don't believe there is any 
harm in meeting him. Still " 

**My precious, it's only because people " 

"Let me finish," she panted. **My seeing hina 
makes you unhappy. I realize that. Well, I sha'n't 
see him. Not unless I can't help it. I shall Write 
to him ^" 

"Come, come. That isn't in the least neces- 
sary " 

"I shall write to him. I shall write *My dear 
Alan' — I shall show you the letter — : — ^" 

Hugh interrupted her with a laugh. 

"Alan!" he cried, jokingly. 

**Mr. Wynne, then." Rosalie was in no mood 
for jesting. "I shall say, *Dear* Mr. Wynne, 
People here are talking about you. I don't know 
what they are saying, and I don't care much, but 
we can't be friends any longer. A vicar's wife——' " 

The smile died from Hugh's lips. "You wouldn't 
write that?" he exclaimed. 

"Why not? Is that wrong, too?" 

^^My own dearest, it isn't wrong, but it is 
so ^" 
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**No. Not truthfuL Gauche rather. Now, isn't 
it? What's the use of ?" 

But Rosalie had started to her feet. She clasped 
her hands together, passionately. 

"Oh, what's the use of anything!" she cried, 
shrilly. Then she fled from the room. 

Alone, the Reverend Hugh Grieve stared blankly 
at the chair she had vacated. Something new and 
incomprehensible had come into his life, something 
so infinitely disturbing as to fill him with dismay. 
He heard a door upstairs close with a crash. His 
lips moved. 

The Recording Angel dipped his pen into the ink. 
It was undoubtedly true that the Reverend Hugh 
Grieve, Vicar of St. Luke's, had permitted an oath 
t6 pass his lips. At least, in the Recording Angel's 
younger days it had been considered an oath. The 
anathema had not then become a common-place of 
the drawing-room and the stage. A note ought really 
to be taken of the lapse. 

Then the Recording Angel smiled, and laid aside 
his pen. He remembered that the Reverend Hugh 
Grieve had been married only four months, and that 
his knowledge of women was infinitesimal. 

"I'll let him off this time," he murmured. "Only 
it mustn't occur again." 



CHAPTER 

ONE afternoon, about a week later, found Rosa- 
lie Grieve keeping a rousing fire company 
in her cosy drawing room. A deep couch was drawn 
up close to the hearth. She shared this couch with, 
a box of chocolates — ^Alan Wynne's box— and be- 
side her lay a book. 

Outside, the wind howled. It was really a very 
dreadful day, thought Rosalie, adding that it waa 
a shame that Hugh had been called from his study 
to visit a sick parishioner. Before leaving the Vi- 
carage he had presented himself before Rosalie in 
a big ulster and wearing a cloth cap. 

**Are you going out like that?" she had asked. 

"Rather ! A topper is impossible to-day. I abom- 
inate a wideawake. Besides, what's the odds?" 

For quite a long time this question had given 
rise to many pleasant thoughts in Rosalie's head. 
**What's the odds?" Surely it was highly signifi- 
cant that Hugh, so particular even about his habits 
of dress, should ask such a question! Surely it 
meant that he was coming round ! 

And then Rosalie blamed herself for being un- 
just to Hugh. He was not really obsessed by his 
respect for the conventions — unless those conven- 
tions were trivial. Else he would never have be- 
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come a vicar. Scholarship, powers of oratory, fam- 
ily iBfluence had all pointed to his taking to the 
Bar. He would have made a fortune as an advo- 
cate. Listead he chose the Church. Surely that 
showed independence of thought and action, argued 
Rosalie. She was not quite fair to Hugh, she added. 

Seated by the fireside, she argued thus so that she 
might find an excuse for the Alan Wynne affair. 
Its effect on their relationship had not yet departed. 
No further reference had been made to Wynne. 
The very silence was ominous. Their quarrel was 
over, it is true. Hugh was his old gay, loving self 
again. ^But the anachronism was undeniable, that 
if he had forgotten Wjrnne he would have spoken of 
him. The dispute that is allowed to drop is always 
in danger of being revived. 

Rosalie had not written to Wynne, as she had 
threatened. Sheer disinclination to make a fuss 
was her excuse. She resolved instead, not to ask 
him to meet Hugh. And so the incident would end 
by natural causes. 

Rosalie knew that she was sacrificing her prin- 
ciples. She realized her weakness in allowing Hugh 
to influence her in the matter of her friends. But 
not everybody is strong enough to be weak when 
expediency demands. 

And then the bell rang. 

"Oh, bother!" cried Rosalie, aloud. 

She had half a mind to intercept the maid and 
declare that she was not at home. As she hesi- 
tated she was too late. The door was opened. Some 
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one was admitted. The maid came into the draw- 
ing-room. 

"Mr. Wynne," she announced. 

It was the most natural thing in the world that 
Wynne should call out of respect to Rosalie's hos- 
pitality of the other evening. Yet to Rosalie his 
appearance was dramatic, almost supernatural. 
She wondered why, everything considered, she was 
so horribly pleased. 

"What a day!" was his greeting. "I knew you'd 
be in to-day. I was alone and bored to tears, and 
then a merciful Providence reminded me that I ought 
at least to leave a card on you. Only I don't pos- 
sess a card. Send me away if you'd rather be alone. 

He spoke nonchalantly, and seated himself on 
the couch beside Rosalie without waiting for a reply. 

"Is your husband in?" he asked. 

"No. He had to go out to visit somebody." 

"In this weather? Hard luck!" 

"The hard luck is yours as well." 

"Not at all. I came out because I wanted to. 
What a jolly evening we had at Foumier's!" 

"Did you think so?" 

"Yes. Didn't you? I'm awfully sorry I ran oflF 
with your chocolates. I see you haven't finished 
them yet." 

"Help me to. Look here, Mr. Wynne,'^ Rosalie 
spoke with sudden directness. "I've got something 
dreadfully serious to say to you." 

*Ttfr. Wynne, indeed!" 

"Yes ; you are a portrait painter now — ^a portrait 
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painter who lives in Northbury Park. And I am 
the Vicar's wife." 

**You don't look it. Perhaps that's because I've 
little experience of vicars' wives — of the wives of 
vicars, I mean. No; that won't do. It sounds as 
if vicars were polygamists." 

•*Do be serious." 

^•Doesn't it, though?" he laughed. "What ought 
one to say? My grammar's simply awful. All I 
know is that the verb to be has the same case after 
it as it has before it." 

^'And it is an exception, Alan." 

"Meaning?" 

^'I don't know anything else that has the same 
case after it as it has before it." She laughed a 
little. He looked at her quickly, 

"Is that merely clever, or is it profound?" he 
asked. 

'^either. It's nonsense. Alan, do you know that 
the people here are talking about you?" 

^^alking! Shouting, you should say." 

"What do they say of you?'* 

"Who told you they were talking about me?" 

**Never mind. I asked you first." 

He was suddenly portentously grave. 

"I don't know what they are saying — ^now," he 
replied. "Things grow, you know." 

"How did it begin?" 

^liet me think." He settled himself comfortably 
on the couch. "May I smoke? Thanks. It began 
the day after a Chelsea Arts Ball. 
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^There was a party of ub. I invited the lot back 
to breakfast. We were all in fancy dress. After 
breakfast — that was about midday — ^those good 
people wanted to go home to sleep. It was broad 
daylight. No cabs were to be had. So they walked 
to the tram. It was daylight. They were in fancy 
dress, I repeat. And all Northbury Park saw them." 

**Well?'' 

^'They thought it was a circus, or an advertise- 
ment for something. Then they found out that it 
wasn't. I suppose they were disappointed," 

"Is that all?" 

"By no means. The people next door com- 
plained. We had been dancing and singing, you 
know. I believe there was nearly a case about it. 
They went to a solicitor to find if I was a public 
nuisance or not. My good landlady looked into 
Jner lease. She found that she was prohibited from 
keeping pigs, poultry, cattle, inflammable oils and 
spirits and sundry other things. There was noth- 
ing in the lease about wild artists. So she let me 
stay on. She is a dear." 

**Why do you live in Northbury Park?" de- 
manded Rosalie. 

"Because my landlady lives in Northbury Park. 
My landlady and I are like Ruth and Naomi. 
Whither she goes there will I go also. Why do you 
live in Northbury Park?" he challenged. 

"Because Hugh must live here." 
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^HJuite 8o. So must my landlady. Are you sat- 
isfied with my explanation?" 

Rosalie said: ^^Quite," but only half-heartedly. 
She was thinking of Hugh. 

**6ive me your hand on it," he insisted. 

Laughingly they shook hands. 



Hugh Grieve, buffetted by the storm, and con- 
scious that he had been called from his work need- 
lessly, let himself into the Vicarage with a feeling of 
thankfulness. He was looking forward for an in- 
timate hour with Rosalie. 

He felt that Rosalie was having a poor time of 
it. He had to leave her often alone. She had few 
real friends who called at the Vicarage. She must 
be lonely and bored. That afternoon they would 
go into things. A golf club, maybe. Or a small 
motor car. Something for her to do. 

He went straight into the drawing-room. On the 
threshold he stood stock still. 

On the couch by the fire sat Rosalie, and the man 
he recognized as Wynne. And Alan Wynne was 
holding Rosalie's hand . . . ! 

For a moment Hugh Grieve saw red. He wanted 
to make a scene. His first impulse was to drive • 
Alan Wynne from the house. Some instinct brought 
to him a realization of the depth of his anger, and 
gave him warning. He remembered swiftly that he 
must not make a scene. Wynne was a stranger to 
him. He could not depend on Wynne's observance 
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of the sanctity of domestic differences. Wynne 
might blazon the incident abroad. At all costs he 
must avoid a scene. But his self-denial filled him 
with shame. As he closed the door and came for- 
ward into the room he felt the meanest hypocrite 
in all the world. 

^^Keeping the fire warm, Rosalie?" he asked. He 
could think of nothing else to say. 

The girl started up. 

"Hugh! What a fright you gave me! I never 
heard you come in." 

She came towards him. She saw that he was 
smiling. In the dusk she did not see that the smile 
was a travesty, lips forced apart by sheer will- 
power. 

"Shall I switch up the light?" Hugh asked. "Bet- 
ter still, let us enjoy the twilight." The half-light 
was friendly to his pose. Then he faced Wynne, 
who had risen to his feet. 

"This is Mr. Wynne, Hugh," said Rosalie, speak- 
ing quickly. "He called soon after you had gone. 
My husband, Alan." 

"How do you do?" 

"How do you do, Mr. Grieve? Why ! Your hands 
are as cold as ice. What a day it is, to be sure. 
Come and sit down by the fire." 
• Again Hugh Grieve's gift of words deserted him. 
What is an angry man to say to a guest who in- 
vites him to sit by his own fireside? Before he 
obeyed he allowed his glance to fall on Wynne for 
a secqnd. It was met by a pair of laughing eyes 
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and a frank smile. He believed that the smile was 
one of mockery. He felt at an intolerable disad- 
vantage. 

"I'll ring for tea," said Rosalie. **Do draw your 
chair closer in, Hugh." 

**I'm very comfortable where I am, thanks," re- 
plied Hugh, despising himself for his failure to ap- 
pear at ease. 

Wynne re-seated himself on the couch, and, cross- 
ing his legs, turned to Hugh with an air «)f easy 
friendship. 

•*Pm awfully glad to meet you," he said. "I've 
wanted to for some time. Ever since I heard you 
preach. I'm afraid that that is not so recent as 
it ought to be. Has Rosalie told you that she and 
I were fellow students in Paris?" 

**Yes." Hugh paused. "My wife has told me 
that," he added. 

Alan Wynne took the hint. 

**Mrs. Grieve," he said, "has been demanding an 
explanation from me. She has required of nie an 
assurance that the gossip of Northbury Park is not 
all gospel. I suppose, Mr. Grieve, that you told 
her that I possessed a reputation other than that 
of a painter.^" 

His glance was challenging. Because of its very 
frankness it was not to be denied. It told Hugh 
that Rosalie had informed Wynne that people were 
talking about him, that she had put him on his 
guard. Worst of all it told him that Wynne 
guessed who Rosalie's informant was, and that he 
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was suspected of personal dislike. The situation, 
demanded iSrm handling. Hugh was master of him- 
self again. In the art of dialectic fencing he was 
second to none. 

He smiled, winningly. 

"Tell me, Rosalie," he said, "what was the par- 
ticular offence I urged against Mr. Wynne? I have 
forgotten.'' 

Rosalie stood at the tea table. *^Do you take 
sugar, Mr. Wynne?" she asked. "You usedn't to. 
What! Two lumps! Do you hear that, Hugh? 
What possible offence can be argued against any- 
body who takes two lumps of sugar in his tea? He 
is too primitive to be blameworthy." 

"Your wife," said Wynne, shaking his head, *^ias 
not improvetl. I'm sorry to have to say it, but she 
hasn't. She's got into a shocking habit of trying 
to be clever. I say ^trying' deliberately. . . . Be- 
fore you came in she was throwing off epigrams 
about the verb ^to be.' Now it's two lumps of 
sugar." 

"The verb *to be?'" repeated Hugh, puzzled. 

**Yes. The thing that has the same case after it 
as it has before it. You know. I say, they tell 
me you have a wonderful garden at the back of 
the Vicarage." 

"It is quite wonderful for a London suburb," re- 
plied Hugh. 

**Are your hepaticas out yet?" 

Hugh looked at Wynne to see if he were trying 
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to jest clumsily. The face of the younger man was 
expressive of mild interest. 

"Hepaticas?" 

^^Yes. Blue things. Mine are. Northbury Park 
is a wonderful place for making things grow. Don't 
you think so, Mrs. Grieve?" 

Rosalie bent over the tea table. She was an* 
noyed with Wynne. Clearly he was making veiled 
allusions to the gossip about him which he had pre- 
viously suggested had "grown." 

^^I know nothing about gardening," she said, 
quietly. 

^^Neither do I. That is why it is so delightful to 
me. I plant every year the contents of penny 
packets of seeds, choosing them by the picture on 
the package." 

*^Your garden must be a blaze of colour," said 
Hugh, drily. 

Wynne laughed. "On the contrary. One of these 
days I am going to paint the pictures for seed pack- 
ages. I have always had a fancy for imaginative 
work." 

"Have you been long in Northbury Park?" asked 
Hugh. 

"lliree years, I think. An old housekeeper of 
ours who got married took a house here. When she 
buried her husband I took his place." 

He paused. Suddenly Rosalie burst into a peal of 
hysterical laughter. Hugh frowned. 

"I mean," added Wynne, "I pay the rent for- 
merly paid by my landlady's late husband. Some- 
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times I owe it. It's all the same. Do you know 
Mrs. McBain, Mr. Grieve?" 

"Mrs. McBain?" 

**My landlady. But of course you don't. She is 
a Presbyterian, I often think that she came to 
Northbury Park because there is no Presbyterian 
Church in Northbury Park. For a Scotchwoman she 
is a backslider. When you call on me — ^and I do 
hope you will call on me, Mr. Grieve, I've got some 
jolly^good tapestry I'd like to show you — you must 
use your influence with her. It's so difficult for an 
artist to live down his profession when he has got 
a landlady like Mrs. McBain. No more tea, 
thanks." 

He laid aside his cup, and sat erect. 

"I really ought to go," he said. 

Not even Rosalie made response. She was furious 
at Wynne. His affected flippancy showed him up 
in the worst possible light. 

"But I really don't want to go," he added. "Mrs. 
McBain has gone to her married sister to tea. My 
fire is sure to be out. I've a lot of work I simply 
must do. My every inclination leads me to presume 
on your hospitality. However," he paused again^ 
and rose. "I am going. Good afternoon, Mrs. 
Grieve. I hope I haven't bored you by calling. 
Good afternoon, sir. If I may, I shall come to St. 
Luke's on Sunday morning." 

"You certainly may," said Hugh, coldly. "Let 
me see you to the door." 

Hugh came back to the drawing-room. He 
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switched up the light. Rosalie darted him a quick 
glance. She saw that his expression was one of 
bewilderment rather than anger, 

"That chap Wynne," he began. "Do you think he 
is all there? He's a most unusual person, isn't he?" 

As he forced his way against the gale the de- 
meanour of Alan Wynne was that of a man who 
had just enjoyed a highly diverting experience. 
Once or twice he laughed aloud. 

When he reached the tram-station he stopped and 
pulled out his watch. 

"I know what FU do," he thought. "I'll call on 
the Bettisons." 

Dora and Frank Bettison shared with Madge Fair- 
field a tiny flat in Chelsea. Frank Bettison, a genial 
giant of about forty, was a drawing master. His 
sister illustrated stories in the popular magazines. 
Madge Fairfield's line was miniatures. As friends 
of Rosalie Grieve's, Alan Wynne relied on them to 
supplement his diverting experience of the afternoon. 

Wynne was fortunate in finding them all at home 
and at tea. He was cordially welcomed. 

**We were just talking about you," said Dora. 

"You, too !" sighed Alan. 

'*We were saying how jolly for you to find that 
Rosalie lives so near." 

**I've just been calling on her," said Alan. Then 
he laughed. "Have you ever met her husband?" 

"I haven't," said Frank Bettison. "The girls 
have." 
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**Isn't he a scream?" 

^^A scream ! No, I don't think I should call him a 
scream. I think he's rather charming," said Dora. 

"Much too argumentative," said Madge Fair- 
iSeld. "We quarrel every time we meet." 

**Do you know," Wynne turned to the speaker, 
"I think that if Grieve and I were to meet pf ten we 
should quarrel, too." 

"Did you get started on an argument?" 

^'Scarcely an argument. Have you ever heard 
of a case of instantaneous dislike?" 

"Often. Did you hate him at iSrst sight?" 

"I was prepared to take him into my arms," said 
Wynne, "but as soon as our hands met I knew he 
looked upon me as his enemy." 

"Nonsense !" 

"It's true. He simply exuded hostility." 

"I wonder why." 

**In the jSrst place he disapproves of me. A good 
many people in my select suburb do. In the second 
place, he is jealous of me. Mel Fancy being jealous 
of mer 

"It is quaint, isn't it?" said Frank Bettison bru- 
tally. 

"A highly improper remark," retorted Wynne. 
"But tell me, do Grieve and Rosalie get along well 
together?" 

"Of course. He idolizes her. She adores liim. 
What more can you wish for?" 

"Simply heaps. I am quite certain that a dis- 
turbing influence has entered into the Vicarage." 
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"What can that be?'' 

"I suppose that it is — myself.'* 

There was laughter. But Madge Fairfield was 
grave. She was watching Wynne with cold grey 
eyes. They were very honest eyes, and they added 
beauty to a face otherwise plain. 

**What did you and Grieve talk about?" she asked. 

"All sorts of rot. I pulled his leg." 

•*Why?" 

"Just for sport." 

"I don't think," said the girl, sharply, "that it 
can have been the least bit amusing." 

"I assure you it was." 

•*Then I do not appreciate your sense of humour. 
You don't understand Hugh Grieve." 

"I certainly don't." v, 

"He's not like us. His work, his environment, his 
outlook on life, all these put him out of sympathy 
with people like us. That is why he and I always 
quarrel. But he is a good man — a splendid man 
even. And he is simply awfully in love with Rosa- 
Ke." 

"I don't blame him for that," said Wynne. 

Again the grey eyes of the red-haired girl were 
on Wynne. 

"Then don't make trouble." 

"My dear girl," protested Wynne. 

'That's all right," she said, curtly. "On your 
own admission he is^ jealous of you. I think I can 
guess why. It is because he doesn't understand 
Rosalie — ^yet. Give him time. The more in love a 
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man is the longer it takes him to be really sensible. 
But if you start this leg pulling folly you'll maybe 
make a mess of things." 

"Then, O most censorious lady, what do you pro- 
pose I should doP" 

"Leave the Grieves alone. Gret rid of your dis- 
turbing influence. The joke's not worth the play- 
ing. Why not leave Northbury Park? It is a ri- 
diculous place for you to live in." 

Wynne was silent. It was amazing; it was in- 
credible. But at that moment he knew that he could 
not follow the girl's advice. It was a shock to him 
to realize how much Rosalie's friendship meant to 
him. 

"I think, if you please, that we shall talk of some- 
thing else," he said* 
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CHAPTER III 

IT happened that a week before Rosalie's birth- 
day Hugh was summoned to a Conference at 
Norwich. 

^^Could anything be more annoying than this ?" he 
cried, handing her the missive. ^^It means that I 
shall not be at home on your birthday. And I was 
looking forward to celebrating it. The first birth- 
day you've had that I could share !" 

He fell to making other plans. The birthday cele- 
brations, he decided, would take place the very next 
day. He kept their nature a secret, and for a time 
he was very busy at the telephone. 

Next morning Rosalie found a package awaiting 
her on the breakfast table. She opened it and found 
a leather case containing a rope of pearls. On a 
card was written: "Wishing my dear wife many 
happy returns." 

**But how wonderful!" she cried, with a gasp of 
astonishment. ^^ou dear, darling, extravagant 
Hugh !" 

She hugged him boisterously, and then she scolded 
him for spending so much money. 

**You are far, far too kind to me, Hugh," she 
^aid, with glistening eyes. ^*I wish I could tell you 
how grateful I am!" 

39 
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He laughed contentedlyy and brushed aside her 
thanks. 

"For to-night," he said, "I've got a box at the 
Amphitryon. And I booked a table at Dorland's. 
I read that Dorland's is the only possible place to 
dine if you are celebrating a birthday." 

"Dorland's! I've longed to go to Dorland's!'? 
Rosalie clapped her hands. 

The choice was a revelation to Rosalie. She knew 
why Hugh had chosen Dorland's. It was because 
he knew she wanted to go there — to see the people, 
to have a glimpse of a new life, the life that is the 
froth on a glass of champagne, to enjoy a new ex-' 
perience. The choice was momentous. It meant 
that Hugh was beginning to appreciate that there 
might be something to be said in favour of a point 
of view that was not his own. 

Rosalie was almost sorry he had chosen Dor- 
land's. It meant a sacriiSce. It was too bad of her 
to want Hugh to make further sacriiSces. Too bad, 
but tremendously exciting. 

Hugh had forgotten nothing. Flowers arrived 
for Rosalie, and they drove to Dorland's, not in the 
Northbury Park and Liverpool Street 'bus, but in 
a luxurious motor car from the garage round the 
corner. 

"It is just as if you were a millionaire," laughed 
Rosalie. 

"It's amusing to play at being a millionaire for 
a night," said Hugh. "I should think one would 
lose one's zest for it after a time." 
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**I am sure of it !" agreed Rosalie. "All the fun . 
is in doing things one can't really afford. That is 
why I should hate to be rich." 

Dorland's maintained its reputation. There was 
a duke in attendance. A vast number of pretty girls 
well-known on the stage were at their tables with 
their escorts. Most of the dishes were out of sea- 
son. The coon band played as though its life de- 
pended on taking as much violent exercise as pos- 
sible. 

Rosalie loved the novelty. What surprised her 
most of all was that Hugh, too, seemed to be en- 
joying himself. Anything more unlike the conditions 
under which he made it his rule to spend the evening 
could not be imagined. Rosalie came to the conclu- 
sion that the experience would do him good. It 
would take him out of himself, make him alive to 
the human interest of the passing show. 

At the Amphitryon there was revue. It was built 
on fabric of gossamer wings. It was light, spark- 
ling, beautiful, witty. It was the iSrst revue Hugh 
had ever seen. Nothing on the stage delighted Rosa- 
lie so much as the sound of her husband's laughter. 
It was spontaneous, hearty. Now and again it dis- 
turbed the occupants of the next box with its reso- 
nant **Ho ! ho !" 

Once when she spoke to him he did not reply. 
With his eyes on the stage he had forgotten all 
about her. That is the criterion of an entertain- 
ment's success — that it makes you forget the people 
you love. 
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Then back in the big motor car, purring past 
Northbury Park 'buses at which people. waved their 
sticks and umbrellas, and then surged round the 
conductor's platform. 

Arrived at the Vicarage, Hugh disappeared to 
return with a bottle of champagne. 

^^Just for a night-cap» and to wish my sweetheart 
the happiest year of her life, with still happier ones 
to follow." 

Their glasses clinked. 

'^You have forgotten nothing," laughed Rosalie. 
**I do believe you have vast experience that you have 
concealed from me." 

^Xooks like it, doesn't it?" replied Hugh, with a 
guffaw. "But, to be honest, I was fearfully ner- 
vous when I started this adventure. Now I believe 
that I could plunge with ease into the fast life. To- 
night I am a rake, a spendthrift, a wine-bibber, a 
seeker after fleeting pleasures. It's all your fault, 
Rosalie. Tell me, have you really and truly had a 
good time?" 

"The most wonderful evening I've ever had." 

"Honour bright?" 

**0n my word of honour." 

**You are sure you don't prefer Foumier's and — ■ 
and that sort of thing?" 

"You dear goose! To mention poor little Four- 
nier's after experiencing the magnificence of Dor-* 
land's ! It isn't fair !" ^ 

He was not satisfied, but he changed the subject. 
*^I'm going to give you a better time of it, Rosalie, 
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sweetheart," he said. '^The Vicarage must be dull 
for you at times. We'll go about more. And a small 
motor car might be rather jolly. Would you like 
to learn to drive one?" 

^^y precious, I've got all in the world that I 
want. Haven't I got* you?" 

•*But, seriously, Rosalie " 

*^I am serious. Don't you know that you are the 
beginning and end of all things to me? With you 
I want nothing else. Without you the whole world 
and all its contents wouldn't please me. My darling 
husband !" 

Her voice shook with tenderness. She held out her 
arms. He caught them and drawing her to him 
kissed her on the lips. 

Two days later came a letter from Dora Bettisbn. 

"My dear Rosalie^" it ran. "Would you like to come 
with us to a fancy dress ball at the Town Hall? It is 
on the 28th^ and is in aid of local charities which is the 
excuse for the somewhat hot price of the tickets. They 
are three guineas^ and supper is thrown in. We expect 
to be quite a big party, so it ought to be a jolly evening. 
I'm going as Carmen. I sha'n't look a bit like Carmen, 
but I happen to have the costume, and I can't run to 
another at present. I don't suppose Hugh would care 
to come, btit Frank and I will chaperone you.^ There's 
to be a ripping band, I hear. Do try and come. 

"Yours affectionately, 

"Doha." 

"P.S. Madge is going as' Portia." 

The letter filled Rosalie with rapture. She had 
not been to a ball for months and months, and to 
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her music and dancing were irresistible. Already 
she heard the sweep of the bows on violin strings 
and the impelling cadence of the waltz. Already 
before her eyes were the lights and the vivid colours 
of the costumes. She heard the laughter of the 
dancers, smelt the exotic perfumes — ^grease paint, 
rouge, powder, the incense of the bal masque. 

She carried the letter to her husband. 

"Just read this, Hugh," she cried. '*Isn't it too 
lovely for words?" 

He was writing at his desk. He looked worried 
as Rosalie came in, but he smiled as he took the 
letter. 

**But, Rosalie, you can't go," he said, when he 
had read it. 

"Can't go! Why not, Hugh?" 

"I shall be at Norwich on the 28th." 

•*The Bettisons will look after me, Hugh," she 
smiled, but an anxious look had entered her eyes. 

"The Bettisons !" His lips curled. "I don't think 
so. I can't imagine the Bettisons looking after any- 
body." 

"Hugh! How unjust you are to the Bettisons!" 

•*I don't think so." He spoke with unusual irri- 
tation. "They are, I am sure, quite estimable 
people. You like them, so they must be. But I 
am equally sure that they are not the sort of people 
I would entrust you to at a ball." 

**Entrust me to, Hugh?" Rosalie laughed, shrilly. 
"You talk as though I were a parcel to be sent by 
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passenger train and labelled ^fragile' • • • I do want 
to go to this ball, Hugh !" 

He drummed his fingers on the desk. His manner 
was strangely distrait. Rosalie got the impression 
that he wanted to be rid of her. She knew it was 
the busy time of his day, but she had hoped that 
the momentous nature of the errand was sufficient 
excuse for the interruption. 

"Hugh . . . why can't I go to the ball?" she 
pleaded. 

^^here are a dozen objections to your going to 
this ball." 

Rosalie's lips tightened. Never before had she 
heard her husband speak so harshly. She had not 
the slightest inclination to cry. She was only very 
curious, and just a little angry. The people who 
make claim to a dozen objections have so seldom 
one that will bear examination. 

**Tell me one," she demanded. 

He made a nervous gesture. 

"I — can't afford it," he blurted out. 

She did not speak. Of all the reasons against her 
going to the ball this was the most unexpected. She 
gazed at Hugh* astonished. His embarrassment 
cut her to the quick. 

"There's the three guineas for the ticket," he 
was muttering, "and there will be your costume and 
cabs, and — ^and all that sort of thing. I can't af- 
ford it, Rosalie. Really " 

She silenced him with an imperiously raised hand. 

**Please — please!" she cried. *T don't want to 
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hear any more. Of course I sha'n't go to the ball. 
I'm sorry. But, Hugh, I'm not half so sorry as I 
should have been if you hadn't been honest with me. 
Do forgive me for worrying you." 

She was coming to him when the telephone bell 
rang violently. The instrument was in the passage 
just outside Hugh's study. 

"Bother!" he exclaimed. "One moment, dear." 
He left the room. Rosalie went to his desk. Idly 
she glanced at what he had been writing. It 
amused her to read the notes of his sermons — ^hier- 
oglyphics legible only to himself representing the 
basis of the most eloquent discburses in London. 
What she saw on his desk was the beginning of a 
letter. She could not avoid the words. They flung 
themselves at her. 

"My dear Lucy/' she read. "In view of our agree- 
ment I do not see how you can justify this further claim 
on me. I enclose a cheque for ^100. It is absolutely 
the last. Since I have been married^ I ■ " 

Here the letter broke off. 

Hugh came back almost immediately from the 
telephone. 

"Wrong number," he explained, fretfully. "I do 
wisL those operators would be more careful." 

At the sound of his voice Rosalie started as from 
a reverie. Every word in the unfinished letter she 
had just read had burned itself upon her brain. 
Who was *Lucy'? What was the nature of the 
agreement into which Hugh had entered? What 
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was the claim that necessitated the payment of so 
large a sum of money? As she moved away she saw 
Hugh take a quick step to his desk, take up a large 
diary and place it over the letter so that it was con- 
cealed. 

He did not think his action was observed. But 
Rosalie saw. A dull horror possessed her. What- 
ever meaning the letter might have Hugh intended 
to keep it secret from her. 

Immediately her suspicions came flooding back, 
as though Hugh's action had opened sluice gates 
and let a torrent beat upon her, overwhelming her. 

And now he was approaching her with obvious 
uneasiness. 

'^ou are still worrying about that balL • . . I'm 
so sorry, Rosalie, but " 

Her cold, direct glance interrupted him. 

**I am not worrying about the dance, Hugh,*' she 
said, quietly. **Please let us forget it." 

**Are you so very disappointed, then?'* 

"If you don't mind we sha'n't talk about it.'* She 
turned away. **I'll go now. You are busy.*' 

**Wait, Rosalie. You're angry with me. I'm 
9orry about disappointing you, but can't you see 
you couldn't go to it in any case?" Again there 
was a note of irritation in his voice. 

"No." She was unstrung. The unexpected dis- 
appointment and the reading of the letter that had 
not been meant for her eyes led her to take up the 
challenge. She faced him again. "I can't see that." 

'It is perfectly obvious.** 
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"Not to me. What is wrong about going to a 
ball? It is the dancing you object to? Yet you 
have gone -to dances. Is it because the Bettisohs 
will be there? Then you would have to ban most 
' of the big dances in London, for the Bettisons go 
to them all. Is it • . ." 

"It is because the nature of the dance is such that 
you could not go to it without me. And I should 
not dream of going." 

"Why not?" 

"How can you be so foolish, Rosalie! A clergy- 
man cannot " 

"Do you want me never to enjoy myself?" she 
interrupted hysterically. **When you saw that I 
found Alan Wynne amusing you made me give him 
up. I like the Bettisons and you want me to give 
them up. When I dined at Fournier's you objected. 
Now it's this ball. . . .'* 

She paused, panting, and then went on : — 

"You can do pretty nearly anything you like. 
But I can't. I mustn't. Why? Because I'm a girl? 
Is that it? Hugh — a good woman can do anything. 
It's only the other sort who must be careful of the 
conventions. . . . I've seen this coming. First one 
thing and then another. And now — it's intolerable ! 
Intolerable because it is so — so stupid!" 

"Rosalie . . . you are not fair!" 

**What I have said is true, isn't it?" she demanded^ j 

"No," he rapped out. "You talk as though your 
life were spent in a nunnery." 

"Most of it is spent in a Vicarage," she retorted. 
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The evil spirit of wanton cruelty had them both 
in its grip. Each was eager to hurt the other, to 
drive home blades that scorched and seared. Both 
had reached the depths of unhappiness when the 
happiness of the other did not matter. 

A red mark rose on each of Hugh's temples. 
**You are forgetting the other night — ^Borland's and 
the Amphitryon," he sneered. 

**What do I care for Dorland's and the Amphi- 
tryon?" she exclaimed. "What do those matter 
when now I want to dance^ Were Dorland's and the 
Amphitryon the price of my youth, my freedom, 
my — ^my friends?" 

He was silent. He was possessed by a sense of 
Rosalie's ingratitude. For this he had planned a 
night's revelry on which he had exercised loving 
thought. 

"I didn't ask you to spend all that money on my 
birthday," she added, choking back her tears. "If 
you hadn't done so " she broke off. 

"You mean," he said, coldly, "that if I hadn't 
done so it would have been easy to meet the expense 
of this ball?" 

She made a gesture of impatience. Almost did 
she cry out that this excuse of expense was not to 
be entertained. 

"I see," he muttered. **That evening of ours was 
a failure. At least it was not to be compared with 
one spent in the company of, say, the Bettisons. It 
pleased me to be alone with you." His voice rose. 
"It was a supreme pleasure that other company 
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would have utterly spo3t. All the tune I thought. 
you shared that pleasure. I was wrong. You. 
merely tolerated me. Your supreme pleasure is sl 
roistering dance, a noisy crowd, gay compan- 
ions ^^ He stopped, his nostrils dilating. 

"Hugh, Hugh, you don't understand ^^ 

"No, I don't. I don't want to. To think what 
might happen if I did understand makes me — ^afraid. 
I did hope for at least a little understanding on 
your part. Instead you talk of freedom. There 
isn't such a thing. I am not free : you are not free. 
There Is such a thing as a- sense of responsibil- 
ity " 

"There is such a thing," put in Rosalie, quickly, 
"as adding to one's fetters. And I see no sense in 
it." 

**Rosalie, when you have lived a little longer ^" 

She interrupted him again, wildly. 

"That's the most hateful part of it all!" she ex- 
claimed. **When I have lived a little longer — oh! 
such a little longer — ^I sha'n't want to do these 
things. I shall be old then — too old to dance, too 
old to be careless, too old to appreciate music and 
gaiety and — and things." Her voice trailed away 
in a stifled sob. 

"What nonsense, Rosalie ! You talk as if you 
were to be seventy next year?' 

"I shall be twenty-two next week. Next year I 
shall be a hundred and twenty-two. I shall please 
you, then, Hugh. I sha'n't want to do anything 
that annoys you. I — I sha'n't have the heart."* 
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His reckless anger was departing. Shame and 
horror at his harshness was taking its place. He 
was beginning to remember that his wife was very, 
very young, to make allowance for her disappoint- 
ment, to remember that she had come to him bubbling 
over with enthusiasm and that he had received her 
with no cordiality. True, he had been very busy — 
very busy and very worried, but that was no ex- 
cuse. 

'^Rosalie . . . Fm sorry . . . I've been abomin- 
ably rude. Will you forgive me? We mustn't quar- 
rel like this — not ever again." He looked at her 
pleadingly. She returned his gaze in a kind of 
amazement. He talked of rudeness! He asked to 
be forgiven ! To him her fight for her right of in- 
dependent action was a mere quarrel ! The only jus- 
tification for her defence and attack was that it was 
a fight for her principles. Regarded as a quarrel 
it was degrading, sordid. 

For a moment she remained silent, watching him. 
When she spoke it was with the conviction that no 
good could be served by explanation. The whole 
wretched subject would be reopened, with its circle 
of arguments. 

**I'm sorry, too, Hugh,'* she said, very quietly. 
**Pve been awfully rude, too. And I don't think you 
understood what I said — about my birthday treat 
in particular. If only I could explain that, loving 
you as I do with all my heart and soul, there are 
times when '' 

"There are times when '* he prompted. 
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She shook her head. 

"It's no use, Hugh. I can't tell you what I 
mean." She smiled wearily, and then, turning quick- 
ly, hurried from the room." 

Rosalie in her bedroom and Hugh in his study 
were perhaps the most miserable people in all Lon- 
don. Each was angry, ashamed, infinitely sorry by 
turns. Each would have given anything to blot out 
that dreadful half hour. Each was convinced that 
nothing could ever be the same again. The mood of 
each was such that it would have been unendurable 
to take all the blame. Hugh tried to steady his 
jarred nerves by saying: "Rosalie was not herself. 
She didn't mean what she said." Rosalie wondered 
how she could ever present her tear-stained face to 
the servants, and declared that ^^something must 
have happened to upset Hugh, else he would never 
have been so unreasonable, so cruel." 

At that she thought of the letter he had been 
writing. As she thought of it Rosalie's the- 
ories, so very excellent in principle, went by the 
board, one after the other. She was still just a 
little angry ; she was still more than a little ashamed ; 
she was still intolerably disappointed. And she de- 
cided that Hugh was very unkind not to have told 
her about Lucy. Unfair, too, to send the woman a 
hundred pounds while denying his wife the price of 
a ball ticket. Grossly, grossly unfair. 

Rosalie clenched her tiny hands. She was en- 
raged against this Lucy. She pictured her fair and 
florid, and middle aged, with heavy rings on her 
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fingers and an ample chest. Most likely, she con- 
cluded, the woman was a barmaid who had entrapped 
Hugh during his undergraduate days. Why wasn't 
Hugh firm with her? Why did he tolerate this in- 
trusion into the sanctity of his married life? 

At that Rosalie decided that Hugh must still be in 
love with her. 

For half an hour despair settled upon poor Ro- 
salie. 

She was roused by the arrival of another post. 
She took the letters from the maid, with averted face. 
The first she opened was from Alan Wj'nne. It 
was a large, square missive. Two pieces of card- 
board accompanied the letter. 

"Dear Mrs. Grieve/' he wrote. "Call you make use of 
the enclosed two tickets for a ball on the 28th? I bought 
them for the sake of the 'Cause/ but they are no use to 
me. Give them away if you can't use them. Yours to a 
cinder^ Alan Wynne." 

Rosalie sprang to her feet. 

**It'8 Providence !" she cried. *^I can go now. And 
Alan shall come with me!" 



CHAPTER IV 

HALF way to town Hugh left the 'bus, and, look- 
ing about him, found a tea-shop, which he en- 
tered. It was almost empty. A man in a distant 
corner rose and beckoned. Hugh approached him. 

Hugh's expression was not that of a man hasten- 
ing to welcome a friend. His glance was hard and 
unpropitiatory. His lips were set very firm. He 
looked like a man intent on speaking his mind, on 
getting a disagreeable business settled forever. 

The man at the table might have been eight or ten 
years his junior, a good-looking, clean-shaven youth 
in lounge clothes. 

^^I say, Hugh, it's awfully good of you to turn 
up. Pm tremendously sorry to trouble you," he 
cried. 

*^What is it you want?" Hugh demanded as he 
sat down. 

**Have some tea, won't you?" 

"No. What is it you want?" 

^^But, I say, you must have some tea. They don'C 
run this place as a rendezvous. Another pot. Miss, 
please. ... I wrote and told you what I wanted." 

"Well? Why do you want to see me?" 

**I thought I'd put the matter rather crudely, 
that's alL I'm a perfect duffer at letter writing — 
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begging letter writing. When I bought those shares 
I had no idea they'd drop like a sack of coals." 

*^You had no business to buy those shares." 

'^You said yourself it was a good company, 
Hugh r 

^^When you asked me you did not tell me you were 
thinking of buying its shares. It's a good enou^ 
company — for those who can afford to wait. You 
can't." 

'^But I'll make oyer the shares to you. And so 
you won't be out of pocket, Hugh." 

**I can't afford to collect shares- — even by proxy. 
You are a thundering fool, Lucy!" 

Lucien Banks smiled, deprecatingly. 

**I know,** he admitted. "And you are most aw- 
fully generous. You've been a perfect brick, 
Hugh." 

**I can afford to be a perfect brick no longer," 
said Hugh, grimly. "I've gone into all that with 
you before. It was one thing to give you subs while 
I had no responsibilities. It's quite a different mat- 
ter now. You've got to go on your own now, 
Lucy." 

*^I know. And if you let me have that hundred 
I can manage it on my head. Those shares " 

'^Bother the shares! Here's the cheque. I was 
sending it to you when you rang up. What you 
brought me here for I can't think." 

**I say, Hugh, it's most awfully good of you. 
What I should have done without you ^" 

"You'd have been earning your living by now, I 
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daresay,** rapped out Hugh. "I was a fool and 
worse to put you into a line for which you are 
obviously unfitted. Well, you've got to make the 
best of it. Largely, it's your own fault. You be- 
gan well. There was plenty of promise about you. 
Now I want to see some fulfilment. You've had your 
chance. You've got it still. Take it." 

Hugh reached for his hat. 

"I must be off," he said. "If you are prodigal 
of your own time I wish you'd be more careful of 
other people's." 

"But, Hugh. What about that tea? It will be 
here in a moment." 

"Bother the tea! Now, remember, Lucy, you've 
got to go on your own from now on. I'm not a 
rich man, but if I were I could put my money to 
better uses than sending it to you. I don't want 
to be hard on you, but here the matter ends." 

The other put the cheque in his pocket and nod- 
ded agreeably. 

"Right you are! I hate sponging, Hugh — ^How is 
Madame?" 

"Rosalie? Very weU." 

"Good. I saw her the other night — at Foumier's. 
By Jove, Hugh, she looked thunderingly pretty!" 

Hugh did not reply. It offended his taste to 
hear Lucien Banks' praise of his wife's good looks. 
He had come to dislike this impecunious relative 
whose initial success at Oxford had led him to be- 
lieve that there was a career before him. He had 
wasted his money on Lucien. Better for the youth 
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and better for himself if he had not had him sent 
to the Bar. It had turned out to be a bottomless 
vessel into which Hugh dropped his cheques with- 
out effecting any result. 

"I'm off, Lucy. You needn't thank me again. 
The only thanks I want is to see more application 
on your part. I advise you to bestir yourself, be- 
cause — the account is closed." 

**I understand. If I'm not Lord Chancellor be- 
fore the year's out it won't be my fault, Hugh," 

Lucien Banks laughed. Hugh nodded gloomily. 
And so they parted. 

*^e doesn't believe I mean it," thought Hugh, as 
he strode back to Northbury Park. "But I do, 
I've made an awful mistake over that young fool." 



Hugh Grieve put the meeting with Lucien Banks 
out of his thoughts. It had been sheer waste of 
time — ^time he could badly spare from getting ready 
for the journey — ^but there was no use fretting. If 
he had convinced Banks that his patronage was at 
an end the meeting in the tea-shop had not been in 
vain. 

This minor worry was driven out by fresh 
thoughts of Rosalie. The quarrel gave him a 
glimpse of what life would be like without the 
friendship of Rosalie, and the prospect terrified him. 
For a moment or two he wondered if their quarrel 
had come as a warning to him not to allow his life 
to be bound up too closely with that of another 
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human being. There were those in his Church who 
favoured celibacy. Was it true that a man can- 
not share his love between a woman and a Cause? 
Hugh knew in his heart that without Rosalie and 
her love all that was worth living for to him would 
pass out of his life. 

A great tenderness swept over him. Bitterly he 
blamed himself for his attitude of the afternoon. 
He had issued commands when he ought to have 
issued appeals. He had shown no sympathy for 
Rosalie's youth and love of gaiety. ' 

He had forgotten the cause of the quarrel. The 
ball had passed clean out of his memory. Enough 
for him that he should be ready to confess his fault. 
It did not occur to him that he might have to forego 
his point of view. 

The Vicarage drawing-room was empty when he 
entered it. Hugh had to enquire of the servant. 
Mrs. Grieve, he was told, was in her bedroom. 

Hugh went upstairs. He felt supremely nervous. 
So much depended on the success of his abasement. 

He had to knock twice at the bedroom door ere 
a voice cried: "Come in." 

He opened the door. On the threshold of the 
room he stood amazed. 

Before a pier glass and with the light from sev- 
eral electric lamps directly upon her stood Rosalie. 
But a Rosalie whom he scarcely recognized. 

She had put on the fancy costume of a colum-* 
bine. The skirt reached scarcely to her knees. The 
bodice was more than usually decollete. It was sus* 
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pended from her gleaming shoulders by two slender 
silver cords. The dress was entirely black, and her 
skin shone against it white as ivory. A red rose 
was in her hair. 

'Tlosalie! What on earth P» 

She wheeled round, pirouetting on her toes, a 
very sprite. Her cheeks were pushed. Her eyes 
were bright with self-approvaL 

**Hugh ! I thought you had gone out.'* 

**rve been out. What have you — dressed up like 
this for?" 

^^Don't you like it?" she smiled at him. 

Hugh could not say that he did not like it. On 
a stage he would have thought Rosalie utterly ador- 
able. 

"You look — splendid!" he said, slowly. •^But 
what's it for? What are you going to do?" 

*^This is a columbine's costume. I got it this af- 
ternoon from Dora Bettison. Just a loan of it, of 
course.'* 

**A toan of it. What for?" 

"The ball." She turned to the glass again, and 
her fingers worked nervously with her hair. 

*^he ball! I thought we had come to a decision 
about the ball." He spoke harshly. 

In a way, yes." She tried to speak lightly. 
You said you couldn't afford it. Well, all that has 
been arranged." 

**Do you mean to tell me the Bettisons are pay- 
ing? If you think I'dallow that ^" he began, hotly. 

"No." In a way, nobody is paying. Mr. 
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Wynne," Rosalie spoke quickly, ^Vas rushed into 
buying two tickets. He sent them both to me. He 
can't use them himself. If I don't use one it'll be 
wasted." 

"Mr. Wynne!" Hugh flushed scarlet, and with 
shame. He was ashamed of Rosalie — ashamed of 
his wife. 

"Yes. The Bettisons have lent me this costimie. 
There will be absolutely no expense beyond a cab. 
So your objection is overcome, isn't it, Hugh?'* 

**My objection overcome, Rosalie!" he burst out 
passionately. ^^Do you think I would allow you to 
go out of the house like — ^like that?" 

"Then you don't like the costume, Hugh?" 

**Like it! It's shameful! It's— it's indecent!" 

**Be careful, Hugh." All the girl's colour had 
gone. She faced him, very pale, an ominous light 
in her eyes. 

"Careful ! It is you who needs be careful, Rosa* 
lie. I forbid you to go to this ball — ^in that cos- 
tume, in any other." 

She shrugged her white shoulders. 

"I must have a costume of some sort, Hugh," she 
said. 

"I am in no mood for jesting. I forbid you to 
go to the ball." 

"I am in no mood for jesting either, Hugh. I 
have made up my mind," she said, slowly, "that I 
shall go to that ball." 

"And defy me?" 

"If you persist in your folly — yes." 
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His chest heaved. He came close to her. 

**Do you know what that means, Rosalie?" he 
said hoarsely. 

*niVell, what does it mean?" she flashed back. 

Hugh's colour left his cheeks. His anger was 
changed into grim resolve. Already he felt his 
power over Rosalie — the power which he had at- 
tributed to love — slipping away. He battled to re- 
gain it. 

His face had assumed an ashen pallor. Deep cut 
lines appeared round his mouth. He was under no 
delusions as to the nature of the conflict. It was a 
contest of will again will. It was agony to him to 
pit his authority against the defiance of his wife. 
But he believed that the necessity was justified by 
the righteousness of his case. 

^<Do you understand, Rosalie? It is my wish 
that you do not go to this ball." 

•*I understand perfectly. You said you could 
not afi^ord to let me go. That difficulty, as I have 
explained, is overcome." 

^^It is not overcome. Let that pass. The bigger 
issue is that you refuse to carry out my wishes." 

He stood apart from her, grim and erect. 

"Yes." 

"That is final?" 

**Yes. Simply because you can give no reason 
for your wishes. You are prejudiced. You are al- 
lowing your prejudices to — to make me miserable." 

"I, too, am miserable." 

"I can't help that. You are miserable because I 
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won't give in to you in this petty detaiL If it was 
anything big I'd give in to you quick enough," she 
flashed. 

"Are you sure? This is no petty detail to me, 

Rosalie. Listen to reason " He stretched out 

a hand. 

"How can I expect reason from you?" she pro- 
tested. *Tirst you say one thing and then another. 
You don't want me to go to this ball. I can't think 
why, but you don't. Any argument is good enough 
for you to use to prevent me. It's no use, Hugh. 
I'm going!" 

"This ball is worth more to you than my hap- 
piness?" he asked. 

She flung back her head. 

"That," she cried, "is another of your argu- 
ments. Unfair, unfair — all of them. You know 
how dear your happiness is to me. It's cruel of 
you to make such a suggestion. This ball scarcely 
matters at all. Not in itself. What matters is 
that if I give in to you in this I shall never call my 
will my own again." 

•*Your will?" 

"My mind, then. You have got my love and my 
life, Hugh. You have got all that woman can give 
to man. I can't give you my right to think for 
myself. I can't. I can't!" 

"Your right to think for yourself means thes 
right to go to a public ball with people whom I 
dislike, with a ticket from a man I dislike and in a 
costume I dislike. Is that w:hat you mean?'^ 
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She was no match for him in argument. She felt 
herself driven into a comer. He was wilfully blind 
to her point of view. He refused to understand she 
demanded reason and justification for his preju* 
dices. There was nothing she would not do for him 
save make her mind a chattel of his. There was no 
appeal he might make that she would not grant. 
But the right of a husband to command she de- 
nied. 

^^You know it isn't what I mean," she panted. 

**Then tell me what you mean." 

*^Fve told you. I've told you again and again. 
Oh!" she stamped her foot. **Let the subject drop. 
It's madness to continue this quarrel. You are bent 
on being horrid. Perhaps I am, too. I don't know. 
All I know is that we are up against each other, 
and that — I am not going to be beaten." 

"Then" — ^he paused — ^**there is nothing more to 
be said." 

She stood before him, a grotesque figure in the 
motley of masque. The costume of the dance added 
to the tragedy. Into the soul of Columbine had en- 
tered the spirit of a new generation of women to 
whom subjection was anathema. 

Rosalie was suddenly afraid; afraid yet still de-' 
fiant. Hugh looked so strangely old and haggard, 
all of a sudden. All her heart went out to him. She 
would have given anything — anything save submis- 
sion — ^to be able to bring peace to him again. Then 
a look of cold resolve came into his eyes, and Rosa* 
lie's courage returned. Let the fight go on! 
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**You know what it'll mean?" he asked. 

•*I've already asked you to tell me.** 

**It'll mean that between us we've killed the love 
we were so proud of, that meant so much to us — 
to me, at any rate." 

"Hugh! Hughr 

**It'll mean," he went on, steadily, "that from 
now on you shall live your own life as I shall live 
mine. I shall not again attempt to impose my wiU 
upon yours, to tell you my prejudices, as you caU 
them. What the end will be I don't know." 

"You mean, Hugh," said Rosalie, with eyes di- 
lated, "that if I refuse to obey you blindly — ^blindly, 
mind — ^you will cut me out of your life." 

"I did not say that." 

"Oh !" A wail burst from her lips. She covered 
her face with her hands. Poor Columbine was 
worsted in the war of words. "What's the good of 
this arguing, and arguing, and arguing? You want 
me to give in. I can't. I can't. I can't ! Don't you 
see I can't, Hugh? If I give in now — ^in this little 
matter even — ^I feel that I should lose — myself. My 
soul, if you like." 

"Rosalie!" 

**I mean it. It means so much to me, this — this — 
Oh ! I can't explain. There's something inside tells 
me to— -to be myself." 

"Is going to this ball in an outrageous costume 
being yourself, Rosalie?"- 

"No, no! You know that. It's— it's— " She 
forced back her tears. " — It's the right to do what 
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I think is right when you can't prove Fm wrong. 
I'm willing to give up that ri^t — any time you 
ask me to/' 

"I have asked you to, Rosalie." 

"No, no. You gave one reason — then another. 
You have tried to force me into the wrong. And 
I'm not wrong. You are cruel — cruel. And — 
and '' 

She broke off. Her arms dropped to her side, 
rigid. Columbine was beaten. But, while life lasted, 
she would not admit it. 

"I don't care. Do you hear? I don't care!" 
Her eyes, hard with pain, met his defiantly. "This 
was bound to come — sooner or later. And now ^" 

Again she was assailed by weakness. The next 
moment she would give in. She knew she would 
give in. She would hurl herself into Hugh's arms, 
begging forgiveness, promising anything he might 
ask — only desiring passionately that they should 
be friends again. 

She made one last supreme effort. 

"Go away. Oh, do go away !" She stamped her 
foot. "Why don't you go away?" she cried, shrilly. 

Without a word he turned on his heel and left' 
the room. 

She could hear him going downstairs slowly, 
heavily. She listened with strained ears. Why did 
he not come back? She had not meant one-half of 
what she had said. Why didn't he know that? 
Why did he not come back? Why did he not come 
back? 
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A door opened and shut, Hugh was in his study. 
He had gone from her — gone irretrievably. 

"It'll mean that from now on you shall live your 
own life as I shall live mine." 

"My own life." 

A tragic Columbine gasped the words. 

**Without Hugh," she said in a whisper, "I have no 
life. No life at aU!" 

There was silence in the Vicarage save for the 
singing of a servant below-stairs. 

**Love me," she sang unmelodiously, "and the 
world is mine." 

On the hearthrug of the study stood the Vicar* 
The Rev. Hugh Grieve stared at the glowing coal 
and told himself that swift tragedy had fallen upon 
his life. 

Upstairs Rosalie crouched by the bed, her sobs 
coming in choking gulps. Her motley seemed to 
mock her agony of soul. 

The spirit of Discord, brooding over the Vicarage, 
chuckled. It was the same now as it always had 
been and always would be. Out of a trifle had been 
bom a tragedy. 

Hugh left the house next morning on a joiuney 
to Norwich. He left with a cold salute on an icy 
cheek, and with such phrases as "I am not at aU 
sure when I shall get back," and "If you need any 
more money you will find a blank cheque in the 
drawer in my desk. You've got the key, I think?" 

Hugh himself carried his valise into the waiting 
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taxi-cab. Rosalie had closed the front door ere the 
cab started. 

It was to Hugh's study that she betook herself. 
There she would not be disturbed. She sat at his 
desk, her hands supporting her chin, and gazed 
blankly before her. 

It was all coming true. "You shall live your own 
life, as I shall live mine." 

All true ! He had gone from her — their very first 
parting since they had been married — ^with not a 
word of regret, calmly, dispassionately, as though 
a quarrel and a parting meant nothing at all. 

Hugh had been all too successful. He had masked 
his feelings so that not one trace of emotion was 
visible. If he had been blamed for being cruel he 
would have replied that the cruelty recoiled on him 
to a far greater degree and that might have been 
true. He, in his turn, had to say good-bye to a 
quiet, self-possessed girl, who seemed as far from 
him as the nethermost pole. Both had flung them- 
selves as sacrifices on the altars of their pride. At 
that moment of parting had either showed the 
slightest signs of weakening, the other would have 
been instantly all contrition, and Hugh would not 
have caught the train he intended to catch. As it 
was, a very stem vicar arrived at Liverpool Street 
Station just when his very resolute girl wife was 
assuring herself, again and again so as to convince 
herself, that it was all his fault. 

Then, seated at Hugh's desk, Rosalie again re- 
membered the letter she had read. Her eyes flashed 
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angrily. It was not seemly of Hugh to adopt so 
lofty an attitude with regard to her conduct when 
all the time he had kept from her all mention of 
Lucy. She protected to herself that she did not 
care for one moment who Lucy might be. She did 
not want to listen to the echoes of Hugh's past. 
Lucy might be a relative. Again she might not. 
Rosalie insisted that she did not care. Even if 
Hugh were not fair to her she would be fair to Hugh. 

StiU , 

Who on earth was Lucy? . . • 

The anger of lovers is like the waves of the Irish 
Sea. They are shallow^ but they are easily stirred 
and many a barque, not stout enough to last till 
calm weather comes again, has been wrecked by 
theuL 

Rosalie felt that she had just cause to be angry. 
It was in this mood that she wrote to Alan Wynne: 

"Thank you so much for the tickets. They arrived 
almost on the top of an invitation to join the Bettisons' 
party. Of course I shall go to the ball. Hugh can't 
He has had to go to Norwich. In any case that sort of 
thing isn't in his line. But why don't you change your 
mind and come to the ball^ too.^ I'm sending you back 
one ticket. We could all meet at the Bettisons and go 
together. It would be such fun " 

Alan Wynne got the letter that night. He was 
very thoughtful when he had read it. 
"It's playing with fire," he mused. 
Then he shrugged his shoulders. 
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"Of course that's rot," he sidd. "Whatever I 
think about Rosalie she's too much in love with 
Hugh to think twice about me. And she's right 
• • . it would be such fun. • • •" 

"rn go," he decided. 



CHAPTER V 

THE sight of hersdf dressed for the ball gave 
Rosalie no pleasure at all. It was a dainty 
costume she wore. It suited her petite figure to 
perfection. The abbreviated skirt, the long black 
stockings, the bodice that might better be called 
only a corsage — these were the trappings of mirth. 
But mirth had flown away, afraid. The spectre of 
Hugh's anger and disapproval had driven her away. 
The soul had gone from the trappings. Rosalie 
looked at herself through the eyes of Hugh. He 
had called the costume indecent. 

A revelation as of a hideous mistake came to her. 
Fiercely and angrily she had opposed Hugh's 
wishes. She had scorned his prejudices, taking no 
thought of the fact that a man's prejudices are 
often dearer to him than his convictions. She had 
demanded toleration and had offered none. 

No wonder Hugh was angry. No wonder he had 
been stirred to say hard, bitter things. She de- 
served her punishment. She wondered what she 
could do to expiate her fault. **What a fool I've 
been!" she muttered, and then she fell to tearing 
the costume from her. She felt she could scarcely 
breathe until it was lying, a forlorn heap of flimsy 
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^uze, on the carpet. She put on another frock, 
feeling as though she had escaped great disaster. 

She longed for Hugh to come back to her. Hugh 
would listen to her appeal for forgiveness and they 
would be friends again. Friends again! The over^ 
whelming blackness that had settled on her life 
these dreadful days would pass away, and sunshine 
would come again. 

She sat idly in her drawing-room, telling herself 
what she would say to Hugh; how she would bring 
him back to her; how she would behave in the fu- 
ture. Never again would she give him cause to be 
angry with her. She would make amends. . • • 

Long after the hour when she ought to have been 
at the Bettisons, she remembered the appointment. 
It was far too late to send word. She wondered 
what they would be thinking of her. And Wynne? 
She would have to apologise to Wynne. That 
would be easy. It would not be so easy to ex- 
plain. . . . 

She sat erect suddenly. In her ears was the 
rattle of a latchkey in the hall door. Then a quick 
step in the hall. Hugh ! It was Hugh ! 

She bounded to her feet and rushed across the 
room. As she gained the door it opened. Hugh, 
still wearing his out-door clothes, was there. 

"Hugh! Hugh! Oh! Pve wanted you so 
much!'* 

She did not see how, embarrassed, he hung back 
for a moment, as though uncertain of his welcome. 
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Only his eyes betrayed his eagerness. He was hun- 
gry for Rosalie and her comradeship. The days he 
had spent apart from her were a living agony. All 
the time he had been thinking of her, been afraid 
because of her. He had hurled a thousand re- 
proaches at himself. What consideration had he 
ever shown her, what sympathy for her youth and 
her zest for pleasure? 

He drew her towards him. 

^^Rosalie . . . Fve wanted you, too. I — I've been 
80 miserable." 

Neither spoke for a long time. There was no 
need for words. No "making-up" was necessary. 
They were friends again. Then Hugh looked away. 

"This is the night of the ball, RosaUe.*' 

"I know." 

"Didn't you mean to go? Were you only teas- 
ing me?" 

"I wasn't teasing you, Hugh. I was awfully in 
earnest. I am so sorry. I did mean to go. But — 
I didn't, you see." 

"Why not?" 

**I don't know. I think I suddenly realized what 
it meant to you. Please forget all I said. There's 
nothing you want me to do, or not to do, that I 
wouldn't do, or leave undone. I only live to please 
you, Hugh." 

She paused, and went on — 

"You can't think how I've suffered ! I must have 
been mad to make you angry. Don't speak, Hugh. 
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I was in the wrong — quite, quite in the wrong. Not 
because of the ball. Because of wanting to go when 
you didn't want me to go. Am I being stupid again? 
Anyhow, you know I want to please you — only you, 
Hugh." 

She clung to him. Then he caught her arms. 

"Rosalie," he said, very gravely. "You say you 
were in the wrong. You weren't in the wrong half 
so much as I. I behaved like — like a brute. I " 

She silenced him with a kiss. 

**We'll begin again, sha'n't we?" she smiled, her 
eyes shining with a great joy. "We'll begin again, 
and never be stupid again. Think ! All these days 
cut out of our life. Since you left, Hugh, I haven't 
lived. I've seen nobody. I couldn't see anybody. 
I've thought, and thought, and thought. All my 
thoughts have been of you, Hugh. I've tried to 
keep on feeling angry. I admit that. But I 
couldn't keep it up. . . . Oh, Hugh! it's so won- 
derful to have you back !" 

She drew him to the fire. She took his hat and 
valise from where he had placed them. 

"I'll put them away," she cried. "And your 
coat, Hugh." 

She helped him off with his coat. Then she 
laughed. 

'^ou dear, careless man!" she exclaimed, and 
she held up the coat. 

To the collar was pinned a slip of paper, on which 
was pinned in bold figures "80." 
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Hugh said nothing. Better to say nothing. He 
could not explain at that moment that the ticket 
had been affixed bj the cloak-room attendant at the 
baU! 



CHAPTER VI 

IT was with the intention of hearing her excuse 
from her own lips and of reading her a severe lec- 
ture on the crime of breaking appointments that 
Wynne set off next morning for the Vicarage. He 
met Rosalie near the Vicarage setting out to interview 
a recalcitrant tradesman. She was in the highest 
spirits, for were not Hugh and she reunited again? 
The bright sunshine was reflected in her dancing 
eyes. Even when she met Wynne she forgot for the 
moment about the ball. 

"Isn't it a ripping morning!*' she cried. •'I'm 
just off to scold the butcher. I wanted to scold him 
through the telephone — it's so much easier — only 
I thought it would be cowardly. Are you afraid 
of tradespeople? I am." 

•TLook here, Mrs. Grieve ^ 

**Why, what's the matter? You are going to 
scold me about something, are you? You look posi* 
tively threatening. Oh, of course! How awful of 
me to forget ! You are angry a^bout last night." 

**Did you forget, then?" 

**No. But I forgot just now. Are you cross 
with me? Because if you are I sha'n't apologize 



even now." 
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•*When you've told me why you didn't turn up 
I'll tell you whether I'm cross or not." 

"Well, at the last moment ^" she hesitated. It 

was exceedingly difficult to invent a feasible ex- 
cuse. And of course she could not tell Wynne the 
truth. Nobody must suspect that Hugh and she 
had quarrelled over the ball. 

**Yes, at the last moment?" 

"I simply foimd that I couldn't go." 

**Why not? Headache?" 

"No — ^it wasn't a headache. Yes, it was," she 
snatched at the suggestion. ''And the toothache," 
she added. 

He was glaring at her sternly. 

"I don't believe you," he said. "I believe you 
forgot all about the ball." 

"No, I didn't. I was simply longing to go. And 
it was perfectly sweet of you to send the tickets." 

"Confess," he said, turning. "Confess, and I'll 
forgive you." 

"Confess what?" 

^That you forgot all about the ball. I was hor- 
ribly disappointed, Mrs. Grieve. If you had seen 
a melancholy Mephistopheles wandering disconso- 
late about the haU you would have bitterly re- 
proached yourself. Now didn't you forget?" Then 
he remembered that some one had said that the Vicar 
had been seen in the hall. "But of course you can't 
have forgotten," he added. 

"Of course not." 

**Well, if you won't tell me the real reason, you 
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won't, and there's an end of it. But when they told 
me Mr. Grieve was there I made sure you'd be with 
him. I hunted for you for hours." 

"When they told you who was there?" asked 
Rosalie, mystified. 

"Mr. Grieve." 

"What Mr. Grieve?" 

"Why, your husband, of course." 

"My husband? Hugh? At the ball?" Rosalie 
burst into a peal of laughter. 

"What on earth are you laughing at?" 

**What you said. Fancy Hugh at the ball!" 

"Wasn't he there, then?" . 

"Of course not." 

*Well, Miss Francis — I think it was Miss Fran- 
cis — ^was positive she saw him, and that was what 
made me hunt for you so vigorously. He was in a 
Venetian cloak, she said." 

Rosalie laughed again. "It's the funniest thing 
I've heard for ever so long!" she exclaimed. 

Wynne glanced at her surreptitiously. 

"Miss Francis must have been mistaken, of 
course," he said. "I suppose you spent the evening, 
quietly at home with Hugh ?" 

"Well, he only came home last night and rather 
late. He didn't expect to be back till to-day." 

"I see — so you are not going to tell me why you 
disappointed me last night?" 

"I'm sorry I disappointed you and the Betti- 
sons," she said gravely. "You are quite right. 
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The reason was not a headache. It was something; 
else, I can't tell you what it was.*^ 

"All right," Wynne gave his gruidging acquies- 
cence. "It's no odds. But I wish you'd been there." 

"So do I. You see I love dancing." She gave 
him a very direct glance* He understood. 

"Tell Mr. Grieve," he said, with an uneasy laugh, 
'Hhat he's got a double who goes to fancy dress 
balls. He ought to have him put under restraint." 

"I wiU," promised Rosalie, and they parted. 

As he walked away, Wynne wondered if the "dis- 
turbing influence" had already been at work. He 
half wished he had taken Madge Fairfield's advice. 

On her way home Rosalie remembered the cloak- 
room ticket she had taken from Hugh's coat. She 
promised herself that, with Wynne's suggestion that 
Hugh was at the ball, she could tease her husband 
unmercifully. 

She was just a little disturbed because of her 
conversation with Wynne. Wynne had taken upon 
himself to insist on his grievance, to scold her, 
even. At first it had been rather pleasant to be 
scolded by Wynne. It told her that he was gen- 
uinely disappointed because she had not joined the 
party at the ball. It was nice to be missed. But 
he had harped overmuch on his disappointment. 
He had made altogether too much of the fact that 
she had asked him also to join the party. The 
thought struck her that perhaps she had been indis- 
creet and with some men it was necessary always to 
maintain an attitude of reserve. She had imagined 
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that Alan Wynne was not one of these men. She 
wondered if she were mistaken. 

In any case she had her warning in time. She 
would now be able to keep this aggressive young 
man in his place. He must not again have the 
opportunity of scolding her. 

When she reached the Vicarage she went straight 
in to her husband's study, but stopped on the thresh- 
old on seeing that he was engaged with Mr. Moss, 
of St. Luke's. The latter rose and came forward. 

"Good morning, Mrs. Grieve," he said, with a 
simper, '^you cut me dead about ten minutes ago." 

"I'm sorry, Mr. Moss. I didn't see you." 

"I know, I know. You were with Mr. Wynne, 
the artist, I thinL" 

"I was." 

Mr. Moss smiled again. ^'What a lovely morn- 
ing it is to be sure," he said. 

"Charming. But I see you are busy." She 
glanced at her husband. 

"Not at all." It was Mr. Moss who spoke. 
*^Your hubsand and I had plenty of time to talk busi- 
ness on our way back from Norwich yesterday af- 
ternoon." 

"You were at Norwich, too?" 

^TTes. By the way, Mr. Grieve, I was in plenty 
of time to dine with Dugdale after all. You re- 
member we disputed the point." 

Hugh Grieve's eyes were on his desk. "I remem- 
ber," he said hurriedly. 

Rosalie smiled and beat a retreat. Somehow, out 
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of the inconsequential conversation, two remarks of 
Moss stuck in her memory. He said he had trav- 
elled back from Norwich with her husband yesterday 
afternoon. He had also said that he had been in 
time to dine with Dugdale. But it had been close 
on midnight when Hugh reached the Vicarage. 

She was able to smile at the stupid thoughts that 
came into her head. She was able to tell herself 
that the teasing of Hugh would be even more ef- 
fective. 

Nevertheless, it was certainly a very extraordi- 
nary coincidence that some one should have fancied 
she saw Hugh at the heJl and been positive about it, 
that Hugh should have arrived home several hours 
after the arrival of his train, that she should find 
a cloakroom ticket in his coat. 

And then Rosalie hated herself for her suspicions. 
They were, to begin with, so utterly absurd. In 
the next place, they were so ordinary. The mar- 
ried woman of the latest farce made a successful 
play out of just such suspicions. On these sus- 
picions the comic press lived and moved and had 
its being. She felt humiliated that even for a mo- 
ment she had entertained them. 

There were some letters she really ought to write. 
She sat down at a desk to write them. Even as she 
dipped the pen in the ink she decided that the let- 
ters one ought really to write to-day can well be 
put off till to-morrow . . . She opened the piano. 
There was Rachmaninoff's "Polichinelle" that she 
was endeavouring to master. Now was an oppor- 
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tunity. She opened the music and decided that the 
**Polichinelle*' was beyond her powers. After all, in 
the morning one played the things one knew. . . . 
And she .didn't want to play. ^ • . 

She closed the piano noisily and started to her 
feet. 

**This will never do," she thought. "I'm beginning 
to know that I've got nerves. Poor old Hugh! 
What on earth would he think of me if he knew! 
He's the best man in the world, and I'm a beast." 

The front door of the Vicarage closed. Rosalie 
saw Mr. Moss walk primly down the path to the 
gate. The door of the room she was in opened. It 
was Hugh. He looked annoyed. 

"That man," he said, "gets on my nerves." 

**0n mine, too, Hugh. What's the matter this 
timer 

"Oh, nothing. I say — I wish, though, he hadn't 
seen you with Wynne. Of course you couldn't help 
meeting him." 

"Of course not, Hugh. Unless I'd taken to flight. 
Is he very upset at seeing me with this dreadful 
man? For, of course, I'm convinced now that he 
is a dreadful man." 

"I resented what he said. No," Hugh corrected 
himself, '^not what he said. How he said it rather." 
Hugh laughed shortly and added: "Moss doesn't 
love me over much. He'd prefer a vicar who would 
do as he is told." 

For a moment Rosalie did not seem to hear. 
With an abrupt gesture she turned to Hugh. She 
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had made up her mind. There were to be no more 
hidden thoughts between them. 

^^Hugh," she said with disconcerting directness, 
^^a girl who was at the ball last night told Mr. 
Wynne she saw you there.'' 

As she spoke Hugh was occupied with other wor- 
ries. He was taken by complete surprise. A little 
warning and his explanation would have been as 
ready as it was satisfactory. As it was, he flushed 
crimson. He looked the picture of guilt. 

Rosalie drew in a long breath. The incredible, 
then, was true! 

"Were you there?" she cried, and her voice was 
shrill. 

He nodded. "Let me tell you " he began, 

huskily. 

"I'd never — never have believed it of you, Hugh." 

"But RosaUe ^" 

"I'll accept only one of two explanations," she 
said, and there was disdain in her glance. "Either 

you went there to spy on me or " She turned 

away, "I cannot teU you the other," she said. 
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CHAPTER Vn 

A CONSCIOUSNESS of guilt held Hugh Grieve 
at a disadvantage. His explanation, given the 
night before, would have impressed Rosalie with a 
sense of his solicitous care over her. Held back, so 
that she thought he had not ever intended to give it, 
its very concealment fostered suspicions. 

Hugh met Rosalie's disdainful glance. He would 
rather a thousand times that she had flashed angry 
words at him, than that he should be met with this 
look of withering contempt. 

^^Rosalie — ^you can't mean that! You don't sug- 
gest that I meant to — to spy on you?" 

**It is something very like spying that I do sug- 
gest," she retorted. 

^^osalie — we are not going to quarrel again?" 

She hesitated. Then — **No," she said quietly, 
•*we must not quarrel again. But you've — ^humili- 
ated me, Hugh." 

**But how?" he demanded. *^I got away from 
Norwich earlier than I expected. I could have wired 
to you that I intended to go to the ball. I didn't be* 
cause — ^because I thought you'd enjoy yourself bet- 
ter if you didn't know I was there." 

^So you thought that! I was not to know that 
you were watching me?" 

83 
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^Tiooking after you, Rosalie," he corrected. 

The suggestion, so preposterous, that she 
quired looking after, filled her with renewed 
dignation. The least Hugh could do now wa 
avoid casting a reproach on her. 

"I don't need to be looked after! I don't n 
to be looked after!" She stamped her foot. "1 
sort of thing must never, never happen again, Hu 
Do you understand? Never again. Unless 
promise that, I shall always feel that you are wal 
ing my every movement, listening to all I say — ^s 
ing on me." 

He checked his protest. He knew he had mi 
a big mistake, a fooUsh mistake. He was willing 
make all amends, even to the extent of keeping '. 
temper. 

^^It will not happen again, Rosalie," he sa: 
"But last night, something forced me to go to th 
baU. I got a ticket at the door. Also a cloa 
I was in the haU not half an hour. I satisfied m; 
self that you were not there. Even that worrit 
me more than I can tell. I feared you were ill, 

His explanation did not satisfy her. 

"Why did you not tell me all this last night? 
she asked, coldly. 

"I should have done so. I see that now. Bu 
last night I did not think it mattered. And I die 
not want to open a subject we had already quar 
relied about. 

"What would you think of me, Hugh," she de- 
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manded, suddenly, ^4f I went to a ball without tell- 
ing you?" 

"Surely that is different, Rosalie?'* 

•^Different! How can it possibly be different? 
Things are always different if I do them. 
You went to the ball last night, Hugh, because 
you could not trust me to go with my friends. You 
were there to act the guardian angel — to interfere, 
if necessary, to carry me home to the sanctuary of 
the Vicarage if you saw any signs that I was begin- 
ning to enjoy myself. That's it, isn't it, Hugh?" 

"No !" he burst out. "You are wilfully trying to 
put the worst possible construction on what I did. 
I can't think why, but you are." 

Then he turned away, sick at heart. 

"I suppose they'd call it incompatibility of tem- 
per," he said wearily. "Something must be the 
matter. Something fundamental. I feel sometimes 
as if we lived on a bed of gunpowder, and as though 
every difference of opinion expressed were as a 
lighted match. This can't go on, Rosalie. What- 
ever happens these quarrels of ours must cease." 

**They will never stop so long as you treat me 
like an irresponsible child," she cried, defiantly. 

^^Rosalie " His anger evaporated. His voice 

sank almost to a whisper. "It's because I love you." 

"No, no!" she cried, vehemently. "It's because 
you don't trust me. And love means trust. Why 
don't you trust me, Hugh? Trust me in the little 
things as in the big things?" 

1 do trust you, Rosalie; you know I do." 
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"I know you trust me to keep my marriage vonrs. 
That is easy. But you don't trust me not to set 
Northbury Park talking. That is difficult. It 
strikes me as not worth bothering about. But all 
the same I do not mean to set Northbury Park 
talking. In future I shall not even dine at Four- 
nier's.'' 

What he mistook for a light sneer stirred his 
smouldering resentment again. 

"Perhaps you do not mean to set Northbury Park 
talking," he said acidly. "Nevertheless, you have 
not been successful in preventing it." 

"Meaning?" 

"This very morning Mr. Moss commented on your 
friendship with Alan Wynne." 

"Mr. Moss!" exclaimed Rosalie, scornfully. 

^^es. And there was no mistaking his mean- 
ing." 

"His meaning?" 

"He meant that your friendship with Wynne is 
a subject of general conversation — ^general conver- 
sation and general surprise." 

"How did they know Wynne is a friend of mine?" 

"Don't ask me. Northbury Park knows every- 
thing." , 

"And do you seriously suggest that the opinion 
of Northbury Park matters in the very sli^test to 
me?" she demanded. 

"It matters to me. Therefore I have some right 
to suppose it matters to you." 
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^Do you arrange your conduct according to the 
code of Northbury Park, Hugh?" • 

'•Rosalie! Be careful! You know perfectly well 
what I mean! What possible influence can I have 
over the people here if I flout their prejudices and 
convictions, as you call them? It is only expedi- 
ent- '' 

"Pve told you before, and I tell you again," she 
flamed, "that I refuse to recognize expediency." 

**Then you will make it impossible for me to con- 
tinue my work here," he stormed. 

**How absolutely absurd! All because I've re- 
fused to cut a man who was a friend of mine years 
Ago you suggest that I am setting your parish by 
the ears. Why can't you be reasonable, Hugh?" 

•*I put the same question to you, Rosalie." 

**Then there is no answer. There's no use our 
arguing and arguing and arguing. We shall never 
agree . . . Never!" 

She hid her face from him for a moment. When 
she faced him again she was perfectly calm and 
self-possessed. 

**But at all costs we mustn't quarrel," she said. 
**You can rely on my not becoming the scandal of 
Northbury Park. I shall rely dn you not to do as 
you attempted last night. In that way we — ^we may 
rub along all right." 

Her voice trailed away. This was the object to 
be striven after now. To rub along! When be- 
fore complete union seemed to be theirs ! 

"Is that agreed?" 
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He did not reply. He could not look at her. 
He mistook a supreme effort to avoid breaking donFn 
for comparative indifference. He turned on his 
heely and with bent shoulders, left the room. 

During the days that followed, Rosalie, aghast, 
sometimes wondered if her love for Hugh had died. 
Outsiders might have been charmed by their at- 
titude towards each other. They were punctilious 
in their mutual courtesies. In an atmosphere of 
so many mutual attentions and so much politeness 
the Boy of Love found no scope for his exuberance. 
Lovers are so seldom polite. They are merely lov- 
ing. 

But in her heart Rosalie knew that her love for 
Hugh had not died. Only her husband of these days 
was not the Hugh she loved, but a man quite dif- 
ferent and utterly remote. And Hugh, as well, 
found in Rosalie a new woman, one he did not un- 
derstand, one who filled him with vague alarms. 

During these days Rosalie managed her house, 
entertained at her tea table the estimable people of 
Northbury Park, occasionally did some shopping 
in town, and in the evening, when Hugh was not 
forced to keep to his study, she played and sang 
to him. 

She sat herself with grim determination to break 
her rebellious spirit. That she should be a. good 
wife to Hugh and find favour in his sight was her 
steadfast purpose. 

Hugh, watching her, mistook the meaning of what 
lie saw, and told himself that Rosalie did not care. 
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And as these days drew to an end Rosalie knew 
that it was her heart and not her spirit that was 
breaking. 

Sometimes the placid round of her days goaded 
her almost to a frenzy. More than once she fled 
to her room, and behind a locked door fought to 
master her nerves. 

Her state of mind was not made easier to bear 
^y A growing sense of real wickedness. 

**What is the matter with me," she would de- 
mand of herself, ^'that I cannot live this life con- 
tentedly? Hugh is kindness and consideration 
themselves. I have a beautiful home. I have money 
to spend. And yet — ^I'm in prison. In prison !" 

Then she would fall to reproaching herself for 
her discontent. She blamed only herself. 

**rm not fit to be Hugh's wife!" she would think 
despairingly. ^^Fm making him miserable, and he 
deserves to be so happy — so completely happy!" 

Then, summoning to her aid all her art of make- 
believe, she would go to Hugh with laughter on her 
lips, so that the gloom that was hers should not be 
his also. And Hugh, listening, was confirmed in 
his belief that she did not care. 

One day of sunshine and sudden spring showers 
she found her mood intolerable to bear. If Hugh 
had appeared before her then she must assuredly 
have given in, have poured out to him a confession 
of her weakness, have begged the old Hugh to come 
back to her. The fear that Hugh would not un- 
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derstandy would not s}nnpathi2e, forced her to avoid 
him, and this she did by going out. 

In a close-fitting hat and rainproof garment, she 
hurried from the Vicarage. The smell of spring was 
in the air. Already the lime trees of Northbury 
Park were bursting into green — ^big, fat, luscious 
buds that held all summer within them. The scent 
of wallflowers came from the trim gardens. Bright 
sunshine made the rain-drops hanging to the rail- 
ings gleam like diamonds. A thrush chuckled on a 
tree top. The spirit of new life, new, ardent, ex- 
uberant in its youth, filled the air, and set Rosalie's 
warring spirits clamouring to be unleashed. 

She walked very fast, heedless of where she was 
going, avoiding only the shops and the tramlines, 
and striking into the quiet bye-roads of the suburb. 
And there she met Alan Wynne. 

"Hullo ! You're in a mighty hurry, Mrs. Grieve. 
Where are you off to?" 

She started. **Nowhere," she replied. "I'm try- 
ing to walk off a vile temperi." 

"This is the house of the good Mrs. M'Bain," he 
said, throwing open a gate, "my landlady. Will you 
come in? I can give you tea." 

"No, thanks." 

"To see my work, then?" 

She hesitated. A mocking smile hoVered on his 
lips. 

"Would Northbury Park disapprove?" he asked 
quietly. 

His glance was a challenge. Rosalie flushed. 
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"I don't think I care whether Northbury Park 
approves or disapproves," she said, quickly. "I 
should like to see your paintings very much." 

**Capital!'' He held the gate open for her to 
pass through* Together they went into the house. 



CHAPTER Vm 

THE house in which Alan Wynne had rooms 
was one of a short row, a fair example of 
the suburban builder and his work. In addition to 
a number it boasted a name — Blairmore — while its 
immediate neighbours were Balmoral and Octertyre 
respectively. The names had influenced Mrs. Mc- 
Bain in her choice of residence. 

Wynne had two rooms on the ground floor, and 
in the garden at the back was a wooden shed which 
served as his studio. 

Rosalie gave a quick, understanding glance round 
his sitting room. She found there evidence of a 
conflict of ideas. The soul of Mrs. McBain and the 
soul of Wynne had been at war, and the result was 
a compromise. On a basis of saddlebag — ^yellows 
and crimsons predominating — draped overmantel, 
marble clock and ornaments, occasional table at the 
window supporting an aspidistra — there was a 
careless veneer of books, illustrated magazines, a 
really comfortable deep wicker chair, pipes and 
tobacco tins, — empty. On the walls Wynne had 
hung the pictures he could not sell — finished and 
half-finished studies of types — grisettes, vieux mar- \ 

cheurSy 'bus drivers, Mrs. McBain herself. 

Rosalie examined the pictures first. Wynne, on 
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the hearth-rug, proceeded to fill his pipe. He had 
rung the bell. 

^^I remember that one — and that one," she said. 
^TTou painted these in Paris." 

**And you remember them!" 

**Quite well. Have you any more?" 

^^Plenty. In the shed. You shall inspect my shed 
presently. Meanwhile, we shall have tea. Here is 
Mrs. McBain. Let me introduce you. Mrs. Mc- 
Bain, my estimable and inexorable landlady, Mrs. 
Grieve — Mrs. McBain, you are present at the dawn 
of a new epoch. Northbury Park has begun to call 
on us." 

The face of the woman who was about sixty did 
not relax a muscle. Only the twinkle in her eyes 
told that she was a humorist, and not a virago. 

"Northbury Park is very welcome," she said, 
•^provided it disna keep ye aff yer work." 

Rosalie shook hands, amused. "I have heard lots 
and lots about you from Mr. Wynne," she said. 

"I never did give him credit for much sense," 
Mrs. McBain replied. "He never kens when to baud 
his whist. Will ye be wantin' tea?" to Wynne. 

**Yes, please. The cheque day tea, you know. 
Jam and scones and things." 

"Aye, I know." 

Without a smile the woman departed. 

"You wouldn't think, would you," asked Wynne, 
"that there is not a kinder or more indulgent land- 
lady in all London than Mrs. McBain? I believe 
she loves me as her son — a son scarcely normal and 
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with grievous faults, but still her son. What do you 
think of her portrait ?** 

Rosalie examined the small canvas on the wall. 
Wynne had got a likeness that was almost cruel — 
the hard chin, the hirsute upper lip, mole and all. 
But he had got more than the likeness. Into the 
straight direct gaze of the black eyes he had put 
the grim, relentless humour of the North. As Ro- 
salie looked at the canvas she got a sense of the 
sadness of humour. It was a compelling portrait. 

"But this — ^is very wonderful!" she said, slowly. 

**You like it? So do L I called it "Portrait of 
a Scots lady," and sent it to the Academy. They 
sent it back, so here it is. I daresay that the Com- 
mittee agreed with Mrs. McBain that it's an ^awfy 
like thing.' " 

"It has been rejected?" 

"And despised. I'd like to paint your portrait one 
day." He was looking at her critically. He was 
wondering what, was the indefinable something about 
Rosalie that disturbed him. It was not exactly 
fear. Certainly there was an undercurrent of un- 
rest. 

"That would be very good of ypu," she said, con- 
ventionally, and abruptly changed the subject. 

When Mrs. McBain appeared with the tea tray 
Wynne Was showing Rosalie some of his collection 
of tapestry. They had gone to the window for 
better light and were holding the piece between 
them. 

"I never knew such things as them for gathering 
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the dust," said Mrs. McBain, ^^and he won't let me 
lay a finger on them/' 

Wynne did not immediately speak. He was look- 
ing at the slight, girlish hand so near his, white as 
alabaster pencilled in blue where the veins were, and 
with a plain gold band on one finger. On Wynne 
the ring jarred. 

The next moment he was bantering Mrs. McBain 
again, receiving her thrusts and thrusting back. 

Rosalie poured out the tea. Wynne, kneeling 
before the fire, toasted a couple of Mrs. McBain's 
scones and buttered them. Then they sat down 
together and feasted. He was flippant no longer. 
He was telling her of what he had done with his 
life since he had left Paris. It was a narrative de- 
void of achievements. Rosalie could guess at the 
disappointments. 

'^I make a living, of course. I suppose I ought 
to be thankful for that. A good many of the old 
crowd haven't managed to do that. But I haven't 
hit it. Selling my work is like pushing a motor car 
up a hill. I don't suppose I ever shall hit it now. 
I can only turn out one kind of work, and nobody 
seems to be tumbling over himself to buy it. That's 
partly one reason why I live at Northbury Park. 
It's cheaper. Northbury Park would hate to be 
called cheap, wouldn't it?" 

^^If that portrait of Mrs. McBain is your kind of 
work, I hope you'll never change it." 

"You approve? I'm glad of that. I'm conceited 
enough to think there's something in it. But, if 
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you won't let me toast you another scone we'll go 
to the studio.. I've heaps more stuff there." 

^^I really ought to be going," said Rosalie, hesi- 
tatingly. 

"Oh ! I do wish you'd have a look at the studio," 
he pleaded. "I sha'n't bore you if I can help it." 

"It isn't that. You know it isn't. But — ^yes, 
let's see the studio." 

Again Wynne was struck by the strangeness of 
Rosalie's manner. 

The studio was built of wood, at the foot of a small 
garden filled with spring flowers — poet's narcissus, 
and trumpet daffodils and golden tulips. Wynne in- 
dicated these with a wave of his hand. 

"Not bad for a back yard like this, is it?" he 
asked. "I may not brag about my painting, but 
I'll brag to further orders about my gardening. 
I've complete charge of Mrs. McBain's estate." 

"Hugh is fond of gardening, too," said Rosalie. 
"But he has no time for it." 

Wynne made no response. He was annoyed at 
being reminded of Hugh. ' 

He opened the studio door. The apartment was 
spartan in its simplicity. It was lit by big panes 
of glass let into the roof, and warmed by an oil 
stove that looked as though it might smell on little 
provocation. And there Wynne showed her some of 
his work. 

Rosalie looked at the canvases in silence. Criti- 
cism would have been presumption, an expression 
of approval an impertinence. She was wondering 
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why she had not found out before that Alan Wynne 
was a genius. And why was the world of art still 
ignorant of the fact that it contained a man who 
could put a soul on canvas? 

"The rest is rubbish," he said at length. "I have 
no more to show you." 

"I am grateful to you for having shown me so 
much." 

The pause that followed seemed perfectly natural. 
Then: 

"About that portrait?" began Wynne. 

"What portrait?" 

"Yours. Will you sit for me?" 

**Why waste your time over me?" she asked, ser- 
iously. 

"When you have seen the portrait you will tell 
me if I have wasted my time. But I may waste 
yours." 

"I am prodigal of my time." 

"Then you will sit for me?" 

"I— think so." 

**Let me decide for you." 

Quickly he pulled a chair on to a little wooden 
platform that he might have called her throne. The 
next moment he had swung the easel round. 

"What are you doing?" 

"I sha'n't keep you much more than half an 
hour to-day. The light will be gone then." 

"But " She laughed nervously. 

"Don't let's waste time," he said, peremptorily. 
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He was working in silence; very rapidly, as 
though every moment were precious. 

Rosalie was far away from Northbury Park, spir- 
ited back through the years by the smell of the 
medium he was using; by the sight of paint-stained 
cloths, by the atmosphere of the artist's workshop. 
She was back again in the days when life was a 
glorious and happy adventure, when illusions were 
very real, when love was not to be reckoned with 
friendship. These were the days when hard work 
and laughter romped hand in hand, when troubles 
were lightly borne because there were so many shoul- 
ders willing to share the burden. 

There was no reason why those days should not 
have continued to the end. Only, love willed it other- 
wise. Love had swept them away, and now love it- 
self had taken wings, and there was nothing left. 

In a short time she would go back to the Vicarage. 
The wheels of the well-ordered household would be 
running smoothly. Hugh would be in his study. 
He would not ask her where she had been — ^he had 
given that up. He would rise at her entrance, greet 
her with the smile that she knew was but a mask for 
his disappointment, and they would talk for a time. 
Then dinner. Then music perhaps — she at the 
piano and Hugh smoking by the fire. Then bed and 
sleep. Then waking up. Then the whole deaden- 
ing cycle all over again. Over and over and over 
again. Summer would come and autumn and winter. 
The seasons might change. The order of her life 
was immutable. And as day succeeded day, so would 
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Hugh and she draw farther apart, untfl neither 
meant anything at all to the other save that both 
shared the same home. 

If only she could get Hugh back to her ! But how? 
It had taken so little to part them. But already 
they were separated by a yawning gulf. 

Possessed by her thoughts she forgot about Alan 
Wynne. She did not know that very quietly he had 
laid aside his palette. He was watching her • . • 
silent, tense, his face drawn and rigid with the con- 
flict between his desires to console and to play his 
part. 

Rosalie was weeping, weakly weeping, her arms 
outstretched, her hands clasped. And to Alan 
Wynne was revealed the answer to his questionings. 
He saw a soul tortured. He saw rebel instincts at 
war with their environment. The ^disturbing influ- 
ence' blazed before him, as though written in let- 
ters of fire. 

The girl was sobbing convulsively now. It was an 
agony to Wynne. He had never seen a woman cry 
before. He had suddenly a revelation of Rosalie's 
stress of misery, and it appalled him. 

"Please, please — oh! please don't cry. What is 
the matter? What is making you so unhappy? 
You must tell me. I can't bear to see you unhappy." 

She shook her head. 

* We're friends, aren't we?" he pleaded. **You 
can trust me, Rosalie. You know you can. What 
is the matter?" 

He paused and as she did not reply he laid his 
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hand, very gently, on her shoulder. The touch was 
a caress. 

"But I know what is the matter,*' he said quietly. 

She sat erect, horror in her brimming eyes. 

"You know!" she faltered. 

«I think so.'' 

"How could you have guessed?" . 

"If I am right it is because you told me.'* 

"Never !" 

"Not by words. Is it because — ^you found your* 
self in — in prison?" 

"Oh!" she turned away, her hands clenched. **And 
I've tried and tried to hide it!" 

"I am certain nobody but I has guessed," said 
Wynne. 

"But why you?" 

"Because I — understand. Now we can talk, can't 
we? There must be a way out. We've got to find 
it." 

She made no response. 

"Why not tell Hugh all about it?" he suggested. 

"Hugh?" 

**Yes. Or — or is he ?" Wynne broke off. 

There were questions he did not dare ask. 

"He's unhappy too — as unhappy as I," said Ro- 
salie, tremulously. "I've made him miserable. It's 
all my fault. There's some demon inside me that 
makes me want to do the wrong things, and — and 
I've been so cruel and horrid." 

"Is that why you've come out to-day? Because 
you've had a scene, I mean?" 
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"No, no. We do not have scenes," she cried bit- 
terly. "Often I wish we did. We just . . . rub 
along." 

Then she pressed her hands to her head. 

**What am I saying?" she paused. "I've no right 
to tell you this. It isn't fair — ^to Hugh. Oh, let 
me go away. Forget what Pve said." 

"You can't go yet," he responded. "We haven't 
found a way out yet. ^ When did the trouble begin? 
what began it?" 

'^Only a trifle. A cloud no bigger than a man's 
band. And now — ^now there isn't a bit of sunshine 
anywhere. And it's all my fault." 

"So you've said," put in Wynne grimly. "I'm 
not so sure. Tell me more," 

**No, no. I've told you too much. I wish I had 
told you nothing." 

"Why?" 

"It isn't fair ... to Hugh." 

"But it is fair to me. I can't have you unhappy. 
I mustn't have you unhappy." His voice rose. 

She threw him a quick glance of wonderment. 

"Your unhappiness means my unhappiness," he 
went on. "Because I value my own peace we've got 
to find a way out." 

She shook her head. "There isn't one," she said. 
"I've thought and thought and thought." 

"But there is," he insisted. "This damned suburb 
has got on your nerves. The Vicarage is as cheer- 
ful as a mausoleiun. Your life a round of ^pettj^ 
concerns and duties.' Bluntly, you are bored to 
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death. Your husband has no sjrmpathy. He • • •'' 

^Leave Hugh out of it," she commanded. 

"Very well. That is just what I propose — leave 
Hugh out of it." His voice rasped as he spoke. 
He, too, had become pale, and his hands shook with 
his emotion. 

"What do you mean?" 

"Clear out of it alL Gret away back to the life 
you know, to the sights you know, to the friends 
you know." 

Now she was gazing at him blankly, the dawn of 
understanding in her eyes. 

He caught her hands, roughly. 

**Here is the way out!" he cried. "Here! Stand- 
ing in front of you. Come to me, Rosalie." His 
voice dropped to a hoarse whisper. ^^Come to me. I 
love you, Rosalie. I ^" 

She flung herself from him. Anger and mortifica- 
tion blazed in her eyes. 

"You — ^you dare P' she panted. 

"RosaUe!" 

"And I thought you were my friend! You! To 
think that I have opened my heart to a man like 
you. You say you, understand ! What do you un- 
derstand? Nothing. Don't you know that there 
is no other man in the whole world who matters to 
me but Hugh? And it's because I've lost him that 
—that ^" 

She could say no more. She caught at her cloak 
and in feverish haste sought to put it on. He did 
not offer to help her. He had walked away. She 
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had almost gained the door when he turned to her. 

**Just one moment," Wynne's voice was hard with 
pain. ^TTou are quite right. I am a cad. I — I for- 
got myself. I beg your pardon.'* 

She did not reply. Neither did she move. There 
was a deep silence in the studio. It was broken by 
a sudden gasp of pain. Rosalie turned round 
quickly. She saw Wynne clutching his easel for 
support, his face white as parchment. 

*^Alan," she spoke sharply. ^Alan! What is it? 
Are you ill?" 

He let himself into a chair. She saw beads of 
perspiration on his forehead. 

'^No. It's nothing. I've had a turn like this 
before. I — I suppose I was upset or — or something. 
He spoke with difficulty. **You'd better go now, 
Rosalie. Mrs. McBain will . . . Go — ^go quickly." 

Rosalie fled to the house, crying, ^^Mrs. McBain." 
. • . When she hurried back to the studio with the 
landlady Wynne was almost himself again. Mrs. 
McBain eyed him with stem anxiety. 

"What ails ye?" she demanded. "Was it another 
o' yer turns? Ye'U see a doctor this very day or 
my name's no' Mrs. McBain. He's that stubborn," 
she explained to Rosalie. "There's no getting him 
to look after himself." 

He rose slowly. "I'm as fit as a fiddle again," he 
said, awkwardly. ^^I'm awfully sorry to have made 
so much fuss. I assure you, Mrs. McBain, there's 
nothing the matter with me — ^nothing much. Please 
don't wait any longer." 
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Rosalie was gravely concerned, but she saw that 
her presence disturbed him. 

"I certainly think you ought to see a doctor," 
she said. 

"I will. I promise. I — ^I don't suppose you can 
forgive me for — for upsetting you?" he asked 
wanly. 

"Tuts, you couldn't help it !" cried Mrs. M cBain. 

"No, Mrs. Grieve ... I couldn't help it," he 
said, looking away. Then he added: "I wonder if 
the portrait will ever be finished?" 

"We'll see," said Rosalie quietly. 

"You'U come back?" 

*Terhaps.'* 



CHAPTER IX 

THE portrait prospered. Rosalie forgave Alan 
Wynne, and blamed herself for her weakness. 
But the atmosphere of the shabby little studio was 
her one solace in life. With the ripening spring the 
days at the Vicarage grew longer and duller, and 
the spirit of unrest more clamorous within her. 

She was to be denied even the Bettisons and 
Madge Fairfield now. They were going to their be- 
loved Paris for the summer. Even Wynne talked of 
joining them for a time. Soon she would be alone — 
with Hugh. 

Hugh wrapped himself up in his work. His repu- 
tation had extended far beyond his parish, and the 
calls upon him were many and not to be denied. When 
he was at home he was closeted for the most part in 
his study, but very often now he was away. 

Now and again he made timid iliquiries as to how 
Rosalie filled her days. Of purpose he couched them 
in a tone of polite indifi^erence. He did not want 
her to think he had any desire to interfere again. 

"Had a good time to-day?" he would ask, and 
Rosalie would reply, "Very good, thank you, Hugh." 
And so the matter came to drop. 

Alan Wynne painted her portrait, but it was a 
different Alan Wynne. He received her ; he hurried 
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her into his studio; he painted in silence; he gave 
her tea, impatiently, she thought ; he dismissed her. 
He was hard, business-like, abrupt. But Rosalie 
understood, and liked him all the better for it. 

There came an afternoon when the portrait was 
nearly finished. At his brief ^^That will do to-day," 
Rosalie stepped from the dais. 

^^May I look?" she asked. 

**Not yet. Next time, most likely.'* He averted 
his canvas. Then: ^^Mr. Moss was here to-day/' 
he said. 

"Mr. Moss? Our Mr. Moss?'* 

•TTes. Your churchwarden.'' 

"What on earth did he want?" 

*^o look at my work, he said. I had shown him 
round before I realized who he was." 

"Did he buy anything?" 

"No. He asked a lot of questions, though." 

"I'm sure he did," laughed Rosalie. Then she saw 
that Wynne was holding back something from her. 
"What did he say?" she asked. 

^^othing much. And yet a good deal. By the 
way, of course Hugh — ^I mean your husband — ^knows 
about this portrait?" 

Rosalie's face hardened. 

"No — he doesn't," she said. **His birthday is 
very soon. I'm going to give it to him as a present." 

"That's all right, then," Wynne seemed relieved. 
"For you see Moss saw it.'* 

"He saw it !" 

'^ow could I help it ? There it was on the easel 
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right in front of him.' To my credit he recognized 
the likeness. To my discredit, I believe he expected 
to find it here. Northbury Park is a city of eyes, 
Mrs. Grieve." 

Rosalie was annoyed. She did not want any one 
to know about the portrait until she had given it to 
Hugh. She reached home nursing a grievance 
against Wynne for having let Mr. Moss see his work. 

The door of the dining room, to the left of thc^ 
hall, was open. She was surprised to see her hus- 
band there, striding up and down. He came to her 
quickly. Throwing off her out-door things she did 
not see his expression. 

"So you've come backl'* 

*Tes! Isn't it a perfect day? I think '' 

**Where have you been?" 

She glanced at him quickly. He was in the 
shadow. 

"Shopping . • . down the High Street," she 
replied. 

She wanted to keep the present of her portrait a 
secret from him. Besides, until he got it, there was 
room for more misunderstanding. 

He turned on her fiercely. His face was grey with 
passion. 

"That's a lie ... a lie P' he panted. "This pose 
of yours — it's nothing but a pose — ^I've found it out. 
You've tricked me — ^tricked me all the time. You've 
been with that fellow Alan .Wynne. Have you?" 
He waited for a reply. "Have you? Have you?" he 
shouted again. 
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**For weeks and weeks you've tricked me!** he 
cried, and he smote the table with his fist so that the 
ink sprang out of the bottle. "You've pretended 
that our dispute was at an end. You've pretende<{ 
to acquiesce in the justice of my contentions. I 
might have known it was all pretence! Heaven 
knows you gave me warning enough. You affected 
meekness and resignation — ^those were intolerable 
enough! — ^both a sham. A sham! I knew that the 
Rosalie who told me she loved me loved me no longer. 
I knew that we were bound to clash at every turn. 
But if you had lost your love for me I never dreamt 
that you had lost your honour." 

"Hugh! How— how dare you!** 

She drew back from him. The words escaped her 
lips with a hoarse gasp. Her face was almost livid. 

"I dare anything now — ^now that I know!" he 
hurled back at her. "You th^nk because I am a 
priest that I do not know the world. I know the 
world in which Wynne lives. It is the world you 
hanker after. It is the world I have tried and tried 
to shield you from. It is the world you have chosen 

to embrace. And now " 

* "Wait!" she said shrilly. "I want you to explain. 
Don't talk in generalities. What do you accuse 
me of?" 

"Of going to that man's home, not once, not twice, 
but many times. Every time without my knowledge. 
Every time knowing that I hate and distrust and 
fear the man and his influence. Every time knowing 
that your friendship with him is a menace to me and 
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to my work. I have not finished." She was about 
to interrupt him again, but he forced her to be 
silent. ^'I know what you want to say. You want 
to tell me that to the pure all things are pure. That 
is sheer sophistry. No argument has served so often 
as an excuse for vileness. I will quote you a better 
tag. You can't touch pitch and remain clean." 

*Will you quote that to Alan Wynne, Hugh?" 

"Quote it to Alan Wynne ! If it were not for my 
cloth the argument I would urge against Alan 
Wynne would not be an argument of words." 

"You do well to have regard to your cloth," she 
sneered, and hated herself for the sneer. 

"Would that you had some !" he exclaimed. 

"I have more regard for the man," she retorted. 

"No. No ! Else this never would have happeneid. 
I tell you ^" 

^^No." She was able to compel his silence this 
time. *7ou must let me speak. You are ranting 
and raving like a madman. And all about what? 
Because Alan Wynne has been painting my por- 
trait." 

"I should like to see this portrait !" 

"I had intended that you should be the first to see 
it. It was to have been yours." 

"I will not have it in the house — ^to remind me of 
this intrigue." 

"Intrigue! So you do accuse me of an intrigue, 
.then, Hugh?" 

She had no wish to spare him now. Her own de- 
fence demanded that she should snatch at any ad- 
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vantage. While he was still abandoned to passion 
she was recovering her control. She saw now that 
he was beside himself, that rage was forcing him to 
speak whatever words rose first to his lips. She 
could not understand the reason of his rage. Buf 
it was necessary for her to accept it. 

He came very close to her, glaring into her eyes. 

**Will you deny," he demanded, slowly, "that there 
has been any talk of love between you and Wynne?** 

His eyes seemed to read the secrets of her souL 
Her own fell before his glance. She did not reply. 

^TTou cannot deny it,*' he cried shrilly, falling 
back a pace. 

She caught his arm. ^'I do not love Wynne," she 
panted. "You know I do not love him." 

"But he loves you?" 

"No, no, no !" 

"Has he never told you he loves you?** 

She was silent again. 

"When?" He forced a reply. 

"Once he — ^he was foolish," she faltered. "He — 
it was my fault — I — I was miserable, and — 
and ** 

^TTou went to him for consolation?*' 

"No, no. But I cried and ^'* 

"He comforted you !" Hugh's breath came labo- 
riously. ^TTet, of course, that was only polite of 
him. Foolish! Not traitorous! Not the conduct 
of a cad who has lost all sense of honour ! Not the 
action of a libertine to whom the wife of another 
man is fair game !" 
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^A thousand times no! You don't understand. 
You '' 

^'You've told me that many times. Just as often 
have I told you that I'm glad I don't. Your ex- 
cuses for Wynne do him little credit — yourself less. 
After this excusable — folly of his you still go to 
see him, with this portrait as a feeble pretext ^" 

'^Hughy he was ill at the time. He did not know 
what he was saying. He had a seizure ^" 

^Rubbish! Mere acting, mere pretending, mere 
make-believe! And you expect me to accept this 
farrago of excuses as exonerating you! A pretty 
fool you must think me !" 

A retort rose to Rosalie's lips. It did not seem 
worth while to utter it. What was the good of de- 
fending herself against the accusations of a man 
who had made up his mind to believe the worst? She 
had no more to say. She watched' him stride across 
the room, his fingers twitching, his every movement 
that of a man at his wit's end. She moistened her 
lips. 

^^What do yoq want me to do, Hugh?" she asked 
dully. 

"Want you to do?" he repeated. 

^^Yes. I can go away. I suppose you want me 
to go away." 

**To Alan Wynne?" he demanded. 

"No. By myself, I mean. I only make you un- 
happy. You won't believe me when I tell you that I 
have never been other than your true and honourable 
wife. Something has happened. I don't know what. 
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I suppose it's my fault. I've killed your love. I — ^I 
had better go away." 

A startled look came into his eyes. 

^'What do you mean, Rosalie? You can't go 
away." 

"Why not? I should not be a burden to you. I 
should try very hard not to be." 

She had turned from him. It was difficult to 
speak now. There was a lump in her throat that 
threatened to choke her. 

"You say that you have killed my love," he said 
harshly. "I don't know. Perhaps you have. But 
I have more than my life and my love to think of. 
I have my duty." 

"Well, Hugh?" 

**And I will not have my work ruined by the voice 
of scandal. You cannot go away. You must stay 
here. We must . . . keep on." 

She glanced at him in a kind of wonder. 

**People would never blame you, Hugh," she said. 

"They would say that the man who cannot direct 
his own household has not right to direct the souls 
of others." 

"They would say!" She was stung into vehe- 
mence. "Say! Say! Say! It's always what peo- 
ple would say! Is your life not your own to live?" 

"No." 

"Nor mine my own?" 

"No." 

"I wonder, Hugh." 
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^^I have no doubt at all. Let me appeal to 70U9 
Hosalie " 

**No, Hugh. Not now. I — I can bear no more. 
Something must be done, though. I must find out' 
what by myself. At least my conscience is my own." 

In the morning Rosalie pleaded a headache and 
lept to her room. When she had dressed and gone 
downstairs Hugh had gone out. 

She discussed the meals of the day with the cook. 
She gave her instructions to the housemaid. She 
made up and paid several tradesmen's books. She 
went into the garden, cut a bunch of dafi^odils, and 
arranged them in a vase in the drawing-room. 

The day was gloriously fine. A genial warmth 
was in the sunshine. A fairy cloak of green gar- 
mented the trees. A thrush gurgled among the 
branches. A blackbird sang. Youth and hope and 
promise were in the air. 

Presently Rosalie set down the vase of daffodils 
with a crash. She raised her arms above her head. 
She felt as though there was a hand at her throat, 
choking back her breath. 

"I can't stand it ... I can't stand it!" 

She breathed the words aloud, tensely. They were 
dragge^ from her lips by a sudden realization of 
her position. 

The silence of the Vicarage, broken only by the 
unmelodious voice of Jane, the sense of orderliness, 
of barrenness of action, of loneliness, of idleness, oi 
lovelessness — all these made her suddenly frantic. 
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She knew that she must escape from it all — ^if only 
for an hour. 

She hurried to her room and dressed herself for 
going out. Then she left the house. 

She met a 'bus going townwards and boarded it 
on an impulse. Town might help her to forget 
Northbury Park. To her Northbury Park was 
now as an evil genius. She longed to get rid of its 
influence, if only for an hour. 

In the 'bus she remembered the Bettisons: thej 
were on the eve of their departure for Paris. It 
would be good to see them again. She would talk 
to them of Paris, of their work, of the adventure 
before them. And so she might break the madden- 
ing continuity of her present thoughts. Anything 
to banish them for a moment, even, to get on to an- 
other plane from which she might view the situa- 
tion in better perspective. 

She left the 'bus and rode in another to Chelsea. 

As she mounted the stairs of the Bettison's flat 
she heard the big voice of Frank Bettison shouting 
his sister's name. The sound was encouraging. It 
infected her with a sense of enthusiasm, of lustiness, 
of appreciation of life and living. 

Dora Bettison opened the door for her. 

**You!" she cried. "How perfectly splendid. 
Frank — Madge! Here's Rosalie. What luck! 
You're just in time, Rosalie. We've had to alter 
our plans. We're ofi^ to-night.'* 

"You're going to-night!" 

"Yes. Isn't it ripping?" 
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Rosalie's lips trembled. ^^I'm sorry," she said. 

**Sorry! Why?" 

**Well, rm losing you, you see. No, no," she 
laughed, — ^a queer, little trembling laugh. "I didn't 
mean that. But — Paris!" 

^^Come on in Rosalie," cried Madge Fairfield, from 
a room. '^I'm sitting on a trunk, and I mustn't get 
up, or we'll never get it shut again. . . . How are 
you, old girl? Why, what's up. Are you seedy?" 

*^No. I've had an awful headache, though. 
That's why I came out this morning." 

^A headache? Frank, take my place on this 
trunk. I want to talk to Rosalie. . . •" 

The Bettisons were both talking at once. It was 
their habit. 

"We're going back to the Rue de V^gliie. At 
Papa Pierre's place. . . . Yes ; he's still there. Not 
a day older, they tell me. Two of the old crowd are 
still there. Michel and Billy Webster. Michel is 
quite a pot now. Did the frescos in that new town 
hall — ^where is it, Frank? We had a letter from 
him. He was week-ending at Versailles. Lovelier 
than ever, he says. He tells me he's taken up golf. 
Fancy Michel playing golf! What's Paris coming 
to? • • . 

"Isn't it too great for anything, Rosalie? I 
heard a siren on the river an hour ago. It was just 
like the whistle of the boat at Folkestone. You il 

know ! The most beautiful note in music. Hoo-oo-o- 
oo-o-oo! Can't you hear it?" 

*^0f course Madge will be ill. It wouldn't be like 
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going to Paris if Madge wasn't ilL Not disgust- 
ingly, you know. Just pensive. Michel is goin^ ta 
give me some lessons. Frank has made all sorts 
of good resolutions about work. I wonder if Sra,- 
bant is still there. You remember? The funny 
little place where you get such wonderful ome- 
lettes — fines herbes sans oignons, as Frank tries to 
say. And the little church at the end of the road 
where we used to say our prayers on Sunday morn- 
ings before starting out for the day? And '^ 

"Don't !" 

Rosalie's voice rang out piteously. The old sights 
and sounds and smells came back to her. Papa 
Pierre in his green baize apron polishing the knocker 
of the door with its notice : "Appartements & louer**; 
Michel, bearded like the pard, talking socialism as 
only an aristocrat can ; the little tables >of Brabant's 
where they had all foregathered in the evening; Vei> 
sailles ; even the hollow warning signal of the steam- 
er lying at Folkestone harbour was in her ears, call- 
ing, calling 

"I hope, for my own sake, you won't stay away 
altogether," said Rosalie, gravely. 

"We sha'n't do that, of course. Why not come 
and pay us a visit. Introduce Hugh to the Quartier. 
It ought to amuse him." 

"I don't think Hugh likes Paris," said Rosalie. 

"Then leave him at home," put in Frank Bettison. 
"Being a bachelor I consider myself competent to 
give sound advice to married people. A rule I in- 
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variably urge is that husband and wife should al- 
ways spend their holidays apart." 

*T)on't listen to him, Rosalie.*' 

Rosalie remained half an hour. Then, pleading 
the necessity to get back to lunch, she hurried away. 
She believed that she had been successful in deceiv- 
ing her friends by her gaiety. So far as Madge 
Fairfield was concerned, she was wrong. 

*^What made you talk about Paris to Rosalie like 
that for?" she demanded, crossly, of Dora. 

"About Paris? Like what for?" 

"Can't you see Paris is calling Rosalie? Can't 

you see ^" She broke off, and added, viciously: 

"I half wish we weren't going." 

**Weren't going! To Paris? Why on earth?" 

"Because something's happening to Rosalie. Be- 
cause she needs some one to look after her. Be- 
cause I believe that we — that I, if you like — alone 
can do it. And we are going away." 



CHAPTER X 

IT was tme. Paris was calling to Rosalie i 
spring morning, and insistently enough, 
cause Paris represented everything that Northbi 
Park was not its appeal was almost irresistible. A 
she was going back to the Vicarage and 
Hugh . • • ! 

She envied the Bettisons and Madge Fairfic 
They were bound by no fetters of duty or conv< 
tion. No man had come into these girls' lives 
merge their personality into his. She was leami 
that love can be a prison-house whose walls are i 
to be beaten down while love lasts. 

She was, in fancy back again in a little world 
sympathy, of kindred tastes, ambitions, hopes, d 
appointments ; a little world that was pulsating wi 
'life and the joy of living. And the 'bus swept h 
into the outskirts of Northbury Park. 

The very atmosphere of the suburb deadened h 
impulses, put a rein on her flights of fancy. T] 
(trim streets with their lime trees, carefully guards 
from the depredations of small boys, the aggrei 
sively desirable residences, each redolent of secui 
middle-class prosperity, the shops of the obsequioi] 
tradesmen whose weekly books had to be so closel 
scrutinized — ^here was the spirit of Northbury Pari 
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The 'bus passed by St. Luke's, a modem building 
surrounded by well kept lawns. St. Luke's did credit 
to its parish. Hugh Grieve had made it a prosper- 
ous and flourishing church. One heard on all hands 
that no better choir, no finer organ, no better con- 
ducted service could be found in all London. Added 
to all these, and to the entire absence of draughts 
and perfect heating arrangements, was the eloquence 
of Hugh. Her husband. 

As the 'bus passed, Rosalie saw him standing out- 
side the entrance. His back was to her. There 
were three men with him — one of them she knew to 
be a prominent builder in Northbury Park — and 
Hugh was pointing out to him with his stick some- 
thing he wanted done above the doors. His manner 
and gestures told Rosalie that he was engrossed in 
what he was saying. She was disappointed again. 

She thought of him, forgetful of her and of all 
that had happened, with his every interest centred 
for the moment on a matter of stone and mortar. 
Her tragedy was merely incidental to him, she con- 
cluded, an annoying episode in % life to which tran- 
quillity was an essential. 

She let herself into the Vicarage as silent as when 
she had left it. It was occupied only by the incense 
of cooking. In half an hour lunch was certain to be 
ready. If only lunch could be late for once ! If only 
something would happen to disturb the regularity of 
the day's round ! 

Rosalie threw off her things. In half an hour she 
would have to meet Hugh again. Another meeting 
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and she had not yet made up her mind what 
was to say to him! No solution of her difficulty 
occurred to her yet. Yet something must su 
be done — and at once. 

The front door opened. She heard voices in 
hall. Hugh had brought some one back for lui 
She recognized the voice. It was that of Mr. M 
She hated Mr. Moss, but at that moment he wi 
thousand times welcome. At any rate, he kept 
from facing Hugh alone. The crisis was postpoi 

"Is Mrs. Grieve at home?" she heard Hugh i 

Rosalie remembered her headache. She mi 
certainly have persisted in that headache and k 
to her room. Instead she left her room and w 
downstairs. Hugh and Mr. Moss were still in 
hall. Her greeting was entirely unexceptional. 

"How do you do, Mr. Moss. Isn't it a charm 
morning? Almost like summen I saw you at 
church as I passed in the 'bus, Hugh. Was ]R 
Moss with you? I thought so." 

Hugh's composure was far less complete, 
seemed to be having difficulty in finding a peg i 
his overcoat. 

"I've brought Mr. Moss back to lunch, Rosalia 
he said. "Is it ready?" 

"At one o'clock, Hugh." She smiled upon ^ 
Moss. "It is nice of you to come along," she sa 
"Are you going to have some alterations made 
the church?" 

"Not alterations, Mrs. Grieve. Just a liti 
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pointing. We must keep everything in apple pie 
order at Northbury Park, you know." 

**But of course Mr. Moss. . . . Won't you come 
into the drawing-room?" 

She led the way, Mr. Moss following, rubbing his 
hands. The smell of cooking reminded him that he 
had an appetite. 

^^And have you been out this charming morning, 
Mrs. Grieve?" he asked. 

*^Yes." She addressed Hugh, but did not look 
at him. "I went to Chelsea. Some old friends of 
mine who live there are just off to Paris. I went to 
say good-bye." 

**To Paris? How interesting." 

*Tfou like Paris?" 

"I find it most interesting," replied Mr. Moss, 
graciously. 

"So do I," said Rosalie, gravely. "Perhaps you 
know my friends, the Bettisons. Frank Bettison is 
an artist." 

"No, I don't know him. What a lot of artists you 
know, Mrs. Grieve!" 

*^Not many now. You see, I used to be an artist 
myself." 

"So I've heard. How very interesting! I sup- 
pose that was when you met Mr. Wynne?" 

Rosalie detected the note of insatiable curiosity. 

"Yes ... that was when I met Mr. Wynne," she 
replied. "You called on him the other day, I hear. 
Did you see my portrait? But of course you did! 
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Isn't it ^od? I meant it to be a surprise for HugK. 
You are to blame that it is not !" she laughed lightly. 

**I am -to blame !" protested Mr. Moss, flushing. 

**Yes. It was you, wasn't it, who told him? But 
tell me, do you like the portrait?" 

**I — I scarcely looked at it." 

*^How delightfully candid! But at least you rec- 
ognized it?" 

"Yes ... I recognized it." 

"Isn't it so useful to find an artist who is nearly 
as clever as a photographer, Mr. Moss? I tell Mr. 
Wynne that all Northbury Park will be flocking to 
him before long." 

Mr. Moss, in doubt as to what to say, discreetly 
remained silent. Hugh had crimsoned to the roots 
of his hair. This flippant talk about Wynne would, 
he knew, be repeated in a hundred households. 
Worse was to come 

"I didn't know you knew Mr. Wynne, Mr. Moss," 
Rosalie was saying. 

"I don't— I don't." 

**Then how good of you to call on him! I know 
how much artists appreciate a little recognition." 

Hugh bit his lip. She was laughing at them now. 

^^Besides," she raised the vase of daffodils to her 
nostrils, "I hear such vague and mysterious gossip 
about poor Mr. Wynne. ^ He knows about it, too. 
We both think it is so delicious. But of course, 
every tongue will be silenced if you take him up." 

Mr. Moss glanced at her sharply. He was no 
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fool and the suspicion assailed him that this inno- 
cent-eyed young woman was pulling his leg. 

^^I — ^I am afraid that I have no time to take any-' 
body up/' he said, curtly, 

"No? What a pity! For Mn Wynne, I mean. 
But one can't do everything, can one? You have 
your business — and the church affairs, of course. I 
often wonder how you get through it all !" 

She turned to Hugh; her eyes devoid of all ex-^ 
pression, met his. 

"I am sure that lunch must be ready now. It 
18 one o'clock," she said. "Shall we go in, Hugh?" 

Hugh made an inarticulate reply. A move was 
made to the room across the hall. 

Her ease of manner was a horrifying surprise to 
her. The rubbing along process had begun. 

Lunch was over. Mr. Moss had taken his de- 
parture, comforted by cutlets and claret. Rosalie 
had ostentatiously gathered up her housekeeping 
books and carried them to her own room. Hugh 
was in his study. 

He ought really to have been very busy. But he 
did not work. He sat at his desk idly sucking an 
empty pipe.. Everything was out of joint. He was 
sick at heart and inexpressibly depressed. 

Mr. Moss had got on his nerves. He had never 
liked Mr. Moss, never believed in him. That day 
he had shown up badly before Rosalie. Somehow 
or other, brought face to face. Moss had seemed to 
grow smaller, more petty, more worldly. His atti- 
tude towards his neighbours had struck Hugh as 
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almost dangerous. And, by comparison, Rosalie, 
despite her easy flippancies, was undoubtedly frank 
and genuine and possessing a deeper insight into the 
things that mattered. 

Had he been wrong? Hugh wondered, and he 
knew that, of course, he had been wrong. He grew 
hot with shame when he remembered what, in his 
rage, he had said to Rosalie. He wished that his 
Church countenanced penance for his fault. But 
that was too easy a way to expiate his grand mis- 
take. 

He had met her in the morning, confident that he 
should find her still outraged by his accusation, a 
prey to her emotions, angry, maybe, but in a mood 
susceptible to his advances. Eager words were on 
his lips. They had been frozen by her manner. 
She had seemed to take things for granted. She did 
not come to him to be kissed, it is true, but she smiled 
a "good-morning," and immediately fell to offering 
him the choice of various dishes. 

The most tragical element in tragedy is its sug- 
gestion of the ludicrous. Hugh, heart sick, was 
ready with his self immolation, and Rosalie had in- 
terrupted his thoughts by a reference to a choice 
between bacon and scrambled eggs. He did not 
know that the words had been prepared by Rosalie, 
that their very utterance was to her another minor 
tragedy. When tragedy makes use of common- 
places, it is almost complete. 

Hugh opened a drawer to find a note-book. In- 
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* • 

stead a sheet of foolscap, folded up, met his eyes. 
He closed the drawer noisily and started to his feet. 
"Everything at once!" he muttered. **How can 
a man stand itT* 



CHAPTER XI 

THE next morning's post brought Rosalie a 
number of letters and among them was one 
from Wynne. 

"Dear Mrs. Grieve," it ran. "I have finished your 
portrait. At least, Brigginshaw, who is an R. A. pot, 
tells me that if I do any more at it I shall only spoil it, 
and I suppose his judgment is sound. He insists that I 
send it to the Academy. Have you any objection ? Since 
Brigginshaw likes it there won't be much chance of your 
suffering the humiliation of being rejected. Please let 
me know. In any case I wish you would come along and 
see it. Drop me a note when to expect you, and I'll see 
that Mrs. McBain has the kettle boiling. Yours very 
sincerely, Alan Wynne. 

"P. S. — I've decided to go to Paris after all. I leave 
on Monday, so come this week if you can. A. W." 

It was the postscript that sent a stab into Rosa- 
lie's heart. So he was going away! She could not 
bear to think how much she would miss him. 

She knew that she was not in love with Alan 
Wynne, nor in any danger of falling in love with 
him. She knew equally well that his friendship was 
so dear to her that the losing of him meant a slice 
out of life. 

126 
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The Bettisons were going away; Madge Fairfield 
was going away ; Alan Wynne was going away. By 
next Monday she would be alone. There would not 
be one single soul in all London to whom she could 
go with any hope of meeting understanding. She 
would spend her days in this awesome atmosphere 
of rectitude of manners and conduct. There was 
nothing else to be done. 

Alan Wynne was going away and he wanted her 
to see her portrait before he went. Rosalie did not 
hesitate in deciding. Of course she would go. If 
she did not it would almost be an acknowledgment 
that she had done wrong in going before. Besides, 
Hugh seemed now to have lost all interest in her 
doings. Any enquiries that he made were couched 
in terms of polite indifference. The "rubbing along" 
process demanded that. 

Straightway she scribbled a note to Wynne. She 
would call, she wrote, the following afternoon. She 
was delighted to hear that Mr. Brigginshaw liked 
the portrait. 

There was a pillar box near to the Vicarage Gate, 
and Rosalie decided to post the letter herself. There 
was nothing else to do. The hours were intermi- 
nably long. 

As she passed Hugh's study he came out of the 
room. 

**Do you know where the telephone directory is, 
Rosalie?" he asked. 

"I saw it in the dining room. I'll get it for you." 
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When she came back with the Tolume, he glanced 
at the letter in her hand. 

*^If you are sending Jane out with that you might 
ask her to take mine as well," he said. 

^^I'm going myself," said Rosalie. 

Even as she spoke she saw there came into his 
expression that look of quick suspicion, of jealousy 
she had learnt to fear. She knew what he was think- 
ing — that this was a letter that must be kept from 
the eyes even of a servant. 

She held it out to him, so that he could read the 
address. 

"Would you care to read it?" she asked. There 
was no anger in her voice, only hopelessness. 

He flushed hotly. **Certainly not !" 

"Mr. Wynne wants me to see the portrait before 
he sends it away. This is to tell him I can call to- 
morrow." 

"Rosalie — ^how long is this going to go on?" he 
breathed. 

**Mr. Wynne is going to Paris next week," she re- 
plied, quietly. "I shall not see him again after to- 
morrow." 

The note of infinite regret did not, escape Hugh. 
It delivered him as a prey to his weakness. At that' 
moment he could think only that Rosalie was in 
despair at losing her lover. 

"Why don't you go to Paris with him if he mat- 
ters so much?" he cried, harshly. 

Rosalie paused before she replied. 
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**We have quarrelled about Mr. Wynne many 
times/' she said, ^^his is the first time you have 
been absolutely coarse." 

"What do you care? Not one brass farthing! 
Why should you? I am nothing to you. My work 
is nothing to you. There is nothing . • •'* 
. "If you want to scold me, Hugh," she interrupted, 
"let us go where the servants won't hear you." 

He became inarticulate. For a moment he glared 
at her in silent anger. Then he flung off. The door 
of his study crashed behind him. Rosalie left the 
house. She walked with quiet deliberation to the 
pillar box, dropped her letter in, and returned to 
the Vicarage, going to her room, which was her 
sanctuary. 

Hugh's outburst left her strangely imdisturbed. 
It was as though he had behaved as she had expected 
,him to behave. She was not lashed into anger by 
his taunts. Her eyes were innocent of tears. Only 
despair, complete and deadening, filled her heart. 

In his study Hugh sat, his hands covering his 
'head. He, too, was facing despair. For days he 
'had wrestled with the evil spirit that seemed to 
possess him, and his failure to conquer at the very 
first test left him with no hope for the future. 

He was distraught. Unexpected worries had 
leaped upon him at a time when he was harassed be^ 
yond measure by his quarrel with Rosalie. He had 
discovered signs of an underhand conspiracy against 
him in St. Luke's. Its moving spirit was the man 
with whom he was bound to be associated in his 
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work — Mr. Moss. In the days of the late vicar Moss 
had exercised paramount influence. That Hugh 
Grieve should have transferred this influence to 
himself rankled within the breast of Mr. Moss. He 
set to work against Hugh Grieve. It was a pleas- 
ant day for him when he discovered in Rosalie 
Grieve's friendship with Wynne a weapon to be used 
against her husband. Then there was Lucien. Lu- 
cien had deceived Hugh again. This time it had 
been more than deceit. A document lay in Hugh's 
desk at which he almost feared to look. It was a 
copy of another and had been sent to him by a firm 
of solicitors. He was taking it the next day to his 
own solicitors. If they held that it was valid it 
spelled something very like ruin for him. And Hugh 
guessed that the author of the original document 
was Lucien Banks. Lucien had avoided him for a 
long time. He had not replied to Hugh's letters. 
That, in itself, was significant. Hugh tried to re- 
assure himself, to tell himself that there was no use 
meeting trouble half way, that the document in his 
desk was very likely an attempt at blackmail. The 
solicitors who had sent it were of ill-repute. Until 
he consulted his own legal advisers there was noth- 
ing to be served by thinking of the worst. 

But the accumulation of troubles, supported by 
his estrangement with Rosalie, unbalanced his judg- 
ment. He saw dangers in every direction. His 
world became full of people plotting his downfall. 
Even his wife had turned against him. 

She had said that Wynne was gomg to Pans. 
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Was that true? Might he not rather be leaving the 
suburb for another place where he and Rosalie could 
meet with greater secrecy? The most extravagant 
suspicions possessed him. He knew in his heart that 
they were extravagant. He would have tolerated 
no other to voice them. But, wrestle with them as 
he might, he could not get rid of them. 

The telephone bell shrilled suddenly. Hugh 
started violently at the unexpected sound. Then he 
went to the receiver. 

**Yes?" he cried, and then his voice rang with ex- 
citement. •*You! Where have you been all this 
time? What? I must see you, Lucy — at once. 
There's some trouble and you've got to help me to 
clear it up. As they are at present, things are in- 
tolerable. Well, when? . . . To-night, yes. Where? 
. . . Very well. I'll be there." 

He hung up the receiver, and went back to his 
study. 

With her fingers on the handle of the door of the 
little room where the telephone instrument was, stood 
Rosalie. She did not open the door. Very quietly 
she went away. 



CHAPTER Xn 

I MUST see you, Lucy — ^at once. There's some 
trouble and you've got to help me to clear it 
up. • • • As they are at present, things are in- 
tolerable. • . •" 

She heard Hugh's quick, excited accents. His 
words rang in her ears. 

Temperamentally Rosalie was the reverse of jeal- 
ous. The latitude she wanted for herself she was 
ready to grant to Hugh. Even now she was not 
jealous of this Lucy who had come into her hus- 
band's life. There were a dozen obvious reasons 
why he should not have told her about this Lucy — 
not very satisfactory reasons, but still serviceable. 
She was prepared to accept any one of them, had 
he offered it. 

She had gone into the drawing-room. She was 
standing there, thinking very hard, when the maid 
entered with the tea tray. 

"Shall I tell the Master, m'm?" she asked. 

**Not for a few minutes. He is busy for the mo- 
ment." 

An elusive thought had occurred to Rosalie. She 
wanted it to become definite. It had something to 
do with Hugh's outburst. . . . She remembered! 

He had wrathfully asked her why she didn't go to 

132 
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Paris with Alan Wynne. She had been ready to 
excuse the cruel insinuation on the ground of his 
anger. But now, she wondered, had he meant itP 
Did he want — really want — to get rid of her? 

**As they are at present, things are intolerable!" 

A thousand times true! Intolerable for her as 
for him! Was a solution to be found in her very 
going away? Was that what Hugh meant? 

**You've got to help me to clear it up." 

Not she, but somebody else! And how? What 
was Hugh going to do? Had these frantic on- 
slaughts of his the purpose of trying to drive her 
away, to goad her into desperate action? It was 
incredible to think that Hugh could adopt such a 
course. For, if he had done so, it must have been 
on a calculated plan. 

What had come over Hugh, to change him from 
a devoted husband, the very soul of kindness and 
consideration to one who seemed to ta^e pleasure 
in beating her with his invective? 

The door opened. Hugh came into the room. 
He still showed signs of agitation. Almost shame- 
facedly, he avoided looking at Rosalie. 

"Is tea ready? Good! Just a cup of tea. Noth- 
ing to eat, thanks. Fve got to go out in a hurry*" 

•*Yes, Hugh?" 

**I may not be back for dinner, I can't tell. Pve 
got an appointment to keep. Anyhow, don't wait 
for me.** 

^'Very well, Hugh.** 

He gulped his tea, nervously. 
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^^Sampson will be round for the list of Sundajr's 
hymns. You'll find it behind the clock in my study* 
Do you mind giving it to him, Rosalie?" 

^^Behind the clock in your study? I'll not forget, 
Hugh." 

^^Thanks. • • • Forgive my rushing o£P, Rosalie. 

He put down his cup and saucer with a clatter. 

^^Certainly, Hugh. If you should not be back to 
dinner I'll have some sandwiches left on the side- 
board." 

^^Oh, don't trouble about sandwiches." 

"It will be no trouble, Hugh." 

She followed him with her eyes, seeking for an 
explanation of the mystery. He did not look at 
her. 

"WeU, I'll be oflF," he said, at the door. 

"Good-bye, Hugh!" 

"Good-bye, Rosalie!" 

He was gone. She heard him in the hall putting 
on his hat and coat, gathering up his gloves and 
umbrella. Then the front door slammed. 

Rosalie turned to the fire, gazing very gravely at 
the dancing flames. . . . 

She had not the slightest doubt as to with whom 
Hugh had his appointment. He had gone to Lucy, 
to get her aid in the settling of his trouble, gone to 
her because things at home were intolerable. Hers 
were not suspicions. They were certainties. 

Her thoughts did not accuse Hugh of an intrigue. 
Hugh was unreasonable; Hugh was unjust; Hugh, 
she believed, loved her no longer. But it was not 
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to be imagined that Hugh was untrue to her. It 
was enough, however, that she should have driven 
him from her, to seek help and consolaition from 
some one else. She had failed indeed ! . . . 



Wynne, himself, opened the door to Rosalie's ring. 
At the sight of him she drew back. It was a symp- 
tom of her nervousness that she should remember 
the proprieties. 

**You aren't alone, are you?** she asked. "Mrs. 
McBain ?" 

*^Is getting tea ready. I was passing the door 
when you rang, so I opened it. Aren't you coming 
in?'» 

He smiled, very gravely. He, too, might have 
confessed to a battle with conflicting emotions. He 
had spent the afternoon waiting for Rosalie's ring — 
fearing it, longing for it. One moment he had told 
himself he was a fool for putting so great a de- 
mand on his powers of restraint and dissemblance. 
The next he was remembering that he was going 
away, that this was to be the last time. . . • 

He opened the door of his sitting room and she 
passed in. A rousing fire was blazing. The table 
was set for tea. He pointed to his deep chair drawn 
up before the fire. 

"Come and warm yourself,'* he said. "The sun- 
shine is chilly yet. You shall see the portrait later.** 

She obeyed. Drawing ofF her gloves she stretched 
her small, fragile hands with their tapering fingers 
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to the blaze. Alan Wynne looked at them, and 
again saw only the ring. 

"How cosy this is !'* Then she looked up at hiin» 
as he stood on the hearthrug beside her. The 
glance was direct, the tone even. "So you are go- 
ing away!" she cried. 

^TTes ... on Monday.'* 

"Did they persuade you to go to Paris so soon?" 

"Madge did." 

"How did she prevail upon you?" 

"She said it would be good for me." 

Rosalie glanced at him quickly. "Did you keep 
your promise — about seeing a doctor, I mean?" 

He nodded. "Mrs. McBain made me," he added. 

"And what did he say?" 

"Something wrong with my heart. It's only 
slight. Nothing to worry about." 

The girl looked troubled. 

"You'll take care of yourself?" she begged. 

**Yes. The treatment is easy. When there's any- 
thing wrong with one's heart the best thing is to 
forget about it — ^if one can." 

Both found safety in watching the flames. Mrs. 
McBain entered noisily with the tea tray. Rosalie 
thought that her greeting was charged with hos- 
tility. Even Alan Wynne seemed to notice it and 
seek with badinage to cover its effect. 

"Mrs. McBain is heart-broken because I'm going 
to Paris," he said. 

She sniffed. "There's as good fish in the sea as 
ever came out of it," she said. 
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"But they're getting more difficult to catch,'* he 
laughed. 

"I'm no goin' fishin'," she said, curtly. 

**Have you ever been to Paris?" asked Rosalie. 

"No. And all I've heard of it isn't much to its 
credit," was the reply. **Will you be wantin' any- 
thing else, Mr. Wynne?" 

"I'm sure not. . . . These cakes look delicious." 

Without a word Mrs. McBain withdrew. 

"What's the matter with her?" asked Rosalie. 

Wynne shrugged his shoulders. "That is her 
way of showing that she's sorry I'm going away," 
he said. "Also, she disapproves of my going. She 
thinks I am not able to look after myself. I dare 
say she is quite right. You're one lump, aren't 
you?" 

**Yes. What are you going to do in Paris?" 

**Work. Very hard, I hope. Work and become 
famous, — so famous that when my name is men- 
tioned in Northbury Park, people will say, *That 
man once lived here. I wonder if he ever paid up 
what he owed.' " 

"Aren't you coming back to Northbury Park, 
then?" 

"I don't know. Aren't you going to eat any- 
thing?" 

"No, thanks. I've just lunched. What about 
you.?" 

"So have L Let's go and see the portrait." 

The girl rose with relief. The conversation was 
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becoming awkward. She understood his mood. It 
was so akin to her own that she was afraid* • • • 

He led the way to the studio. The easel had been 
moved to the centre of the floor. The canvas on 
it was covered with a dust sheet. He plucked it off. 

"I hope you like it," he said, nervously. 

Rosalie went forward. It was the first time she 
had been permitted to see the portrait. 

She saw a girl seated, her hands on her lap. Her 
dress was black, low at the throat, showing a small 
rounded neck and throat of delicate whiteness. On 
the finger of one hand was a ring. The gold band 
was ahnost offensive. It seemed to leap from the 
canvas upon the eyes of those who looked. 

Rosalie was reminded of Wynne's portrait of 
Mrs. McBain. There had struck her in that what 
was not so much physical likeness as a revelation 
of temperament and souL She saw a girl with an 
expression of infinite longing. She saw herself in 
her mood of greatest unrest. Sadness, too, was in 
the eyes, and regret. It was a portrait to bring 
tears to the eyes of one who looked at it with un- 
derstanding. It was a revelation of her agony of 
spirit of the last few weeks. 

Rosalie's lips parted. She turned pale. '^Why 
did you paint me like — ^like that?" she panted. 

"Don't you like it?" His voice was hard. 

"It's . . . wonderful. But so — so cruel." 

"I know it does not do you justice," he said. 

"You know what I mean. You know it is won- 
derful." 
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^^Brigginshaw liked it." 

*'What are you going to call itP* 

•* 'Mrs. Hugh Grieve/ " 

«No, noP' 

**Why not?'* 

^^Because the wife of my husband must not look 
like . . . like Tragedy.'' 

''Is that the impression you get?" 

**You know it is! Oh, why did you do it, Alan?" 

He lifted the canvas from the eatseL 

"I don't know. I'll hack it up." 

She sprang forward. 

*'No, no. It's wonderful. You wouldn't be so 
mcked as to destroy it?" 

"If you think I ought to, I will." 

"But I don't. Only ^" 

"Another name? Very well. I shall call it *The 
Grood Old Days.'x Subtle, yet not too subtle. If I 
call it that maybe the grocers will buy it for their 
calendars, and I shall become famous. . • • Would 
you rather I didn't risk the Academy with it, Rosa- 
He?" 

*^o. I think it is the best thing you've done, 
Alan.'* 

He put the canvas back on the easeL He threw 
the dust sheet over it. 

"I tried to make it the best tiling I've done," he 
said quietly. "Come, let's get back to the fire. It 
is cold here. You are shivering." 

'^o: I must get back, Alan." 
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**Not tin you've sat by my fire, Rosalie. It's 
the • • • the last time, Rosalie." 

They left the studio, and he locked the door after 
them. They returned to the sitting room. Neither 
seemed to have anything to say. 

*? suppose there's no chance of your getting over 
to Paris this summer?" he said at length, poking 
the fire. 

*^None at all. If we go away it will be to Scot^ 
land. Hugh is so fond of fishing." 

"And you?" 

**I have never tried." 

"May I write to you from Paris?" 

"I think not." 

"Then you haven't . . . forgotten?" 

She flushed. **Why do you remind me?" 

"Because, before I go, I want to be certain that 
you have also forgiven." 

"You may be certain, Alan." 

*Trhank you." He tried to smile. The smile was 
a travesty, a grimace rather. 

'^A moment ago," she was speaking calmly 
enough, "you said that this is the — ^the last time, 
Alan. Aren't you coming back?" 

**I don't think so. You see," he explained, even- 
ly, "Madge Fairfield has been descanting to me on 
the manifold advantage of Paris. There I can live 
cheaply. There I may have more incentive to work 
— with workers all around me I mean." 

.**Yes — ^Mrs. McBain will miss you." 

"She refuses to forgive me. I shall miss MiB. 
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McBain. Groing away," he stretched his hands otit 
to the fire, *^is like having a tooth drawn. But the 
tooth aches and so ... it must come out." 

Rosalie did not reply. She lifted her furs from 
the chair beside her. The gesture was significant 
of her departure. Alan Wynne's pallor increased. 
His lips moved. He did not look at her. 

•*0f course you know why I'm going away," he 
said, harshly. 

There was a momentary pause. 

"It's because I daren't stay here any longer," he 
added. ^If I stay here I shall keep on seeing you 
and I daren't." 

The girl rose, putting her furs about her. 

"Yes, you are right to go," she said, slowly. 
"But I shall miss you, too." 

He looked at her with haggarid eyes. 

"How is it going to end? For you I mean* How 
is it going to end?" he cried hoarsely. 

She shook her head. "I don't know." 

He sprang to his feet, and began pacing the 
room, agitatedly.' 

"It's intolerable — ^intolerable!" he panted. "How 
can I go away and leave you like — ^like this? This 
life is killing you, Rosalie. Here everything is com- 
bining to beat the very soul out of you. Can't I see 
the difference in you? How is it going to end? Fll 
teU you. If you don't take your life into your own 
keeping you will soon have no life to keep. This 
infernal suburb will claim you, body and soul. It 
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will take everything you've got, and give nothing in 
return." 

^^But what can I do?" she wailed. 

^There's only one thing you can do. You must 
give it all up. You say you've lost Hugh. Why 
keep on living his life, then? It's not fair — ^not 
fair to him, not fair to you. Give it all up ! Scan* 
dal? What does scandal matter when you are fight- 
ing for your life? And you are, you know. People 
will talk for a week, and then forget you. That's a 
small price to pay for happiness." 

^^Alan, Alan, you don't know what you are say- 

i«gp 

^^I do. I do. I'm begging you to clear yourself 
out of it all. Let me take you back to the Betti- 



sons." 



"To Paris !" 

**Yes, to Paris. Let me take you there, and you 
need never see me again. I shall go to what end 
of the earth you may send me. I shall not offend 
again. I swear I'll be your true and honourable 
friend. But let me take you away. And you will, 
Rosalie?" He caught her arms. "Think of it, Ros- 
alie ! Back in the old life you know, with friends 
round you who love you, and would make you happy. 
Leave me out of it. I don't count. But the others 
do. What a welcome for you^ Rosalie! There's 
work for you in Paris, too. There's bound to be, 
with Frank and Michel and the rest to help you on. 
It won't be like the old days." 
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He felt her trembling violently. He knew that 
her resolve was weakening. 

"Bosalie — I beg you, clear out of it all! Even for 
a time. Who knows, going away may bring Hugh< 
back to you? But if it doesn't, you lose no more 
than you have lost, Rosalie — can't you hear Paris 
calling you? Can't you hear the choir of birds in 
the trees of the Place de V:6gl%8ef They are saying: 
'Rosalie, Rosalie, come to us with your baskets of 
bread these spring mornings, as you used to do.' 
Rosalie, if you do not come away I swear that here 
I shall stay also, I shall stay here because I can- 
not go away to wonder all the time what Is hap- 
pening to you. Rosalie, there's the happiness of 
the old life waiting for you over there. Won't you 
claim it?" 

He felt her body stiffen in his grasp. She threw 
back her head. She was deadly pale. 

Her lips parted. 

**Yes," she whispered. 

The promise had scarcely escaped Rosalie's lips 
ere, terrified at what she had said, she regretted it. 
Wynne gave her no opportunity of speaking. He 
appreciated her fears and sought to dissipate them by 
his enthusiasm and confidence. His strongest argu- 
ment was that, by going away, Rosalie might impress 
Hugh with a sense of what he was losing and so win 
him back. She clung to the hope that Wynne was 
right. She strove to stifle her fears by telling her- 
self that a visit to the Bettisons in Paris was no ir- 
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revocaUe step, that soon, very soon, she would come 
back to Hugh, that all might yet be well. 

The influence of Wynne was in the ascendancy. 
His very sincerity, his scrupulous zeal in suggesting 
only such plans as would keep himself in the back- 
ground, weighed her decision in his favour. 

When they parted, her plans had been made for 
her. It had been agreed that they should not meet 
again until they met at the midday train at Vic- 
toria on the following Monday. Wynne had in- 
sisted on that. He feared that if they met again his 
influence might have waned and that she might 
change her mind. Rosalie was to write to the Betti- 
sons announcing her arrival. He was to get the 
tickets and take her to the Bettisons. He himself 
would not remain in Paris, but would go on to Avig- 
non. And Hugh was to know only when he read the 
letter that Rosalie should leave behind. 

"Courage, Rosalie !" were his last words. "It's a 
big step. But it's the only one. And God grant it 
may lead to happiness." 

The prayer came from his heart. Rightly or 
wrongly, he had advocated the only course he could 
think of. Something had to be done to save Rosalie 
from herself and the deadening life of Northbury 
Park, and the ever present sense of having lost 
Hugh. He believed he had suggested the only thing 
possible. 

When Rosalie had gone from him he sat for a 
long time by the fire in his sitting room. He was 
thinking that, in what was to be done, he must play 
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the smallest possible part. When he had given Rosa- 
lie into the keeping of the Bettisons he must for 
ever go out of her life. Loyalty to her good name 
demanded that. His own honour, which once he 
had forgotten/ demanded that. He knew that to 
make the sacrifice would tax his strength to the 
uttermost. He sought to fortify himself by the 
knowledge that Rosalie had no love for him. She 
had told him that. Her heart was still in the keep- 
ing of Hugh Grieve. His concern was her happi- 
ness. His own happiness was to be his sacrifice to 
hers. Because of his love for her he prayed for 
strength to make it. 

And Rosalie made her way back to the Vicarage, 
feeling that the censorious eyes of the world were 
upon her, that fingers were pointed at her, that 
people, as they passed her, were whispering: 

"Our Vicar's wife! She ran away to Paris with 
Ian artist called Wynne, a fellow on whom nobody 
called — altogether an undesirable person. How hu- 
miliating for the Vicar !" 

As yet the echo of the comments of Northbury 
Park had not reached her. She did not completely 
understand the nature of the step she was taking. 
It appealed to her now only as a respite. A week, 
a fortnight perhaps, and she would come back, her 
senses cleared, her character fortified her determina- 
tion to be a good wife to Hugh made resolute and 
strong. It would be only for a little time, such a 
little time ! 

Dusk was falling early that evening. Big ratn- 
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clouds drifted across the sky. It was the tea hour 
at Northbury Park and the streets were deserted. 
From prim windows shone shaded lights. Curtains 
in Northbury Park were not often drawn since the 
occupants of the desirable villa residences were not 
averse to passers-by seeing what pretty rooms they 
possessed. A tradesman and a constable saluted 
Rosalie. She was still a person of importance in 
Northbury Park. After Monday, what would they 
think of hei;? She wondered. After Monday ! 

She went through the gate of the Vicarage, feel- 
ing like a traitor about to betray his own home. 
She hoped fervently that Hugh would be out. She 
was certain that if they met he must assuredly read 
her secret in her eyes. She knew for certain that at 
one word from him she would confess her secret and 
throw Paris to the four winds ! 

Mr. Grieve was out, she was told, but Mr. Moss 
was in the drawing-room. He had said he would 
wait, either for Mr. or Mrs. Grieve. 

Wondering what he wanted, and without remov- 
ing her outdoor things, Rosalie went to him. 

He was seated by the fire, reading a picture paper. 
He rose at her entrance. His back was to the light 
and Rosalie could not see his expression, but she 
felt an instinctive sense of hostility. 

^^Good afternoon, Mr. Moss. Do I understand 
that you want to see me?" 

^TTes, Mrs. Grieve, if you can spare me a few 
minutes." He spoke nervously, working with the 
brim of his hat. 
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"Certainly. Do sit down. Shall I ring for tea?" 

**No, thank you — ^my errand is a most distasteful 
one. I am carrying it out only under compulsion." 

Rosalie switched up another light. Now she 
could see Mr. Moss's fgce. His thin lips were 
tightly compressed. His little eyes shone appre- 
hensively. There was, withal, an air of aggression 
in his manner. 

Rosalie raised her eyebrows. 

'^o tell me," she said, sitting down. 

**My errand is really with Mr. Grieve," he began. 

"I should think that Hugh will be back at any 
moment," said Rosalie. 

'^et, since my errand concerns you, perhaps it 
is well that I should tell it to you." The nervous 
eyes blinked. 

«I agree. What is it?" 

Mr. Moss coughed. "It concerns," he said, "cer- 
tain gossip that is current in Northbury Park. The 
gossip is, no doubt, unwarranted and malicious. 
But we think that you ought to be told what is be- 
ing said, so that you may help us to stop it." 

"Does the gossip concern me?" asked Rosalie, 
icily. 

"It does." 

^TTou speak of *we* and *us.* With whom are you 
acting?" 

"A group of your friends in St. Luke's." 

"My friends? Very well. YThat is the nature of 
this gossip?" 

Mr. Moss coughed again. 



1 
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"Your name, my dear Mrs. Grieve,'' he said, "is 
being associated with that of Mr. Wynne. We 
think it is only fair to you that you shoidd be told." 

Under her steadfast gaze that of Mr. Moss fell. 

^Tlease explain," she commanded. 

Mr. Moss cleared his throat, almost aggressively* 
"Mr. Wynne," he began, "has been unfortunate in 
offending a good many people in the neighbourhood. 
I will give these people this credit, that Mr. Wynne| 
seems to have gone out of his way to offend them.*^ 

"Are you amoilg their number, Mr. Moss?" 

"I?" Mr. Moss looked startled. "Oh, I try to' 
keep out of all that sort of thing. I have considered' 
it my duty to examine the situation from the points 
of view of both parties." 

"Please tell me exactly what is in your mind." 

*T/Vell, this portrait of yours — ^you have given 
Mr. Wynne a great many sittings." 

**Naturally! But how do you know?" 

"Well, Mr. Wynne's neighbours " 

"Acted as your spies?" 

"Really, Mrs. Grieve !" 

"Go on !" 

"Surely I need not say any more. This is exceed- 
ingly embarrassing for me. You know how people 
talk." 

"You have not yet told me what they are saying." 

"Just that — that you and Mr. Wynne are — are 
too intimate." 

"In the opinion of the gossips, do you mean?" 
Her eyes flashed scorn. 
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Mr. Moss bridled. ^^In a place like this one must 
respect public opinion. That is why I have put 
the situation plainly before you. I have dropped 
hints already to your husband. I don't know 
whether he has mentioned the subject to you, 
but " 

Rosalie sprang to her feet. 

**You dropped Unts!" she cried, passionately. 
**How dared you? You've tried to poison his mind ! 
I wonder he did not send you out of the house — as 
I do now. Go ! At once, please." She pointed im- 
periously to the door. 

Mr. Moss flushed hotly. Not so long as he could 
remember had he ever been treated like this before. 
It was an outrage! 

"I called to warn you,'* he stammered. **I un- 
dertook this most unpleasant duty for your sake, 
and you ^" 

**You did nothing of the sort!" cried Rosalie^ 
"This unpleasant duty, as you call it, is one en- 
tirely to your liking. Ever since I first met you I 
knew instinctively that you are of the type of men 
who like to make trouble. How dare you come to 
me with this vile gossip. You are insulting. Go at 
once, please." 

He gathered up his hat. 

**Don't say that I didn't warn you," he muttered. 

She went quickly to the door and flung it open, 
standing there in silence. He followed her, like a 
beaten dog. 

"I ought to have seen your husband," he said. 
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*^He would have understood. You are riding' to 
fall — both you and he. This sort of carrying 
won't do at Northbury Park — ^you take my won 

His tone was threatening. Not by the movem< 
of a muscle did Rosalie show that she heard, j 
turned to the door. His exit was barred by Hu 
Grieve, coated and hattecl. 

"Hullo, Rosalie . • . Hullo, Moss !'' Then Huj 
glanced at his visitor. "Hullo . • . what's the ma 
ter?" 

Rosalie did not reply. She was too angry ' 
speak. 

"I shall tell you another time," said Mr. Mos 
pressing forward. 

"No; if you please, tell me now," Hugh looke 
strangely worried. "Come to my room — ^tell m 



now." 



He stepped across the hall. Moss followed him. 

Rosalie stared after them with burning eyes 
Hugh — ^her husband — ^was going for the explana 
tion, not to her, but to Mr. Moss, the man who hac 
insulted her beyond endurance! 

From the study the sound of voices reached Rosa- 
lie's ears — ^her husband's spasmodic and querulous; 
Mr. Moss's louder and more dictatorial, as though 
he were taking the offensive. A sense of having been 
humiliated stimulated her resentment against Hugh. 
She had dismissed Mr. Moss. At least Hugh might 
have backed her up. Instead, he had left her to 
smart under her insult while he had closeted him- 
self with her aggressor. The slight might have 
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been unintentional. Rosalie was. in no mood to make 
excuses for it. 

She sat down suddenly and wrote to Wynne. The 
mere -sight of his name on the sheet of notepaper 
gave her another thrill. It was a very tremendous 
thing she was going to do. She wondered if she 
fully realized how tremendous it was — ^if she had 
counted the cost. 

"My dear Alan," she wrote. "Just a line to tell you 
that I'll not fail you. If there was any other way out 
I'd take it, but I can think of none. And I'm too tired 
to think any more. Don't forget to let the Bettisons 
know. I daren't trust myself to write to them. They'll 
blame me, I know, but that can't be helped. On Mon- 
day, then, at half -past one under the clock at Victoria. 
But I am so afraid. 

'-Yours very sincerely, 

"Rosalie Grieve." 

She sealed the envelope and stamped it. Then she 
rang the bell. 

^^Please post this at once/' she said to the maid. 

She wanted the letter irrevocably out of recall. 
When, a few minutes later, she saw the servant re- 
turning from the pillar box, she felt relieved. What 
was to be done had been done. There could be no 
drawing back now. 

The study door opened. There were quick steps 
in the ball. Then : 

"Good afternoon, Mr. Grieve." 

The hall door closed. Rosalie saw the back of 
Mr. Moss disappearing down the modest drive. The 
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sight of his alert, prim, aggressively precise I 
ing angered her afresh. She desired at the moi 
the possession of a snapping terrier who at his 1 
might have made his departure more precipitou 

Hugh came into the drawing-room. Rosalie 
not look up until he spoke. 

*^IVe got rid of him at last," he said. 

There was a nervous catch in his voice. He Ice 
like a man tried beyond endurance. Under his < 
hung heavy bags, making his cheeks look pu: 
and swollen. His hands, clasped behind his hi 
were moving jerkily. He was manifestly batt] 
against considerable agitation. Rosalie noted, 
did not pity. 

"Have you had tea, Hugh?" She was wond 
ing who would see about the meals after Mondaj 
if cook could be relied upon to carry on by hers< 

"Yes — ^no — ^I donH want any. Moss has up 
me. Moss is a very dangerous man, Rosalie." 

She raised her eyebrows, enquiringly. She mea 
to convey that she was only moderately surprise 
only moderately interested. 

"It doesn't do to quarrel with one's churchwc 
den," Hugh went on. 

**Do you mind ringing for coals, Hugh?" 

"In a moment. About his errand ^" 

"Whose errand?" 

"Mr. Moss's. Something ^" 

*We sha'n't discuss it, if you please." 

"But we must!' cried Hugh, desperately. "H 
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has got the power to make things intolerable for 
me.'* 

**I can guess that. He made himself intolerable 
to me this afternoon. I sent him away." 

•TTou sent him away?'* 

*'I told him to leave the house. He was ;n the 
act of obeying me when you stopped him." ^ 

'*! had to find out what was the matter — to smooth 
things over." 

**To smooth things over ! At my expense, Hugh ! 
Can you mean that? Do you know that he— he was 
insulting, Hugh?" 

^^He has a most unfortunate manner, Rosalie. He 
often tries me beyond endurance. But if I can put 
up with him for the sake of peace, Rosalie, surely 
you " 

She stopped him with a gesture. '^Was that the 
attitude you took up with Mr. Moss?" she de- 
manded. 

He moved away, restlessly, without replying. 

Her lips parted with a short sigh. 

^It doesn't matter, Hugh," she said slowly. She 
had no heart to urge her point of view. Hugh's 
failure to take her part was not to be understood. 
She could only accept it as another deadening blow 
in the assault under which her very belief in chiv- 
alry reeled. 

"It doesn't matter, Hugh. Please don't worry 
about it. I'm sorry I've annoyed you again — made 
you sorry, Hugh," she corrected herself, for he 
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made as though to speak. ^'I shall not qi 
with Mr. Moss again." 

He flushed painfully. He seemed about to i 
her. With a brave attempt at a smile Rosali( 
the room. 

By Monday she would have put herself be 
all danger of offending again. In face of Mo 
and all that it contained for her Mr. Moss 
into insignificance. This humiliation was the 
she had to bear. 

The conviction that he had played an unwc 
part was infinitely distressing to Hugh. He 
been weak when he ought to have been strong, 
had been docile when he ought to have been d 
neering. He had given in to Moss, acknowlei 
that he had some right on his side when he 01 
to have given him a piece of his mind and sent 
packing out of the house. 

The canker lay in a drawer in his desk in his st 
a document that contained the seed of humilial 
perhaps disgrace. What he had feared was noTi 
inost a certainty. He had raised an edifice of 
terial prosperity to find its foundations undermi 
Worst of all, an axe had been laid at the very r< 
of his life-work. He had laboured in the viney; 
faring not himself, having his hours of exaltat 
tis hours of spiritual stress, his heart-searchings, 
ways his honest endeavours, and now it seemed 
though they might say to him: 

"They made me keeper of the vineyards; but n 
own vineyard have I not kept." 
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He remembered Rosalie. He knew he had been un- 
fair to Rosalie. All his worry had put him beside 
himself. Bitterly he reproached himself. 

^*I must make amends," he muttered. ^^It's not 
too late yet, thank God! I must make amends. I 
shall be a better husband to Rosalie — ^kinder, more 
considerate, more understanding." 

That was his vow. And, upstairs in her room, 
Rosalie was looking out some things for the jour- 
ney. 



CHAPTER Xm 

MR. WILLIAM BANNERMAN of Bannenni 
& Bannerman, solicitors, Bloomsburj Ro^ 
had denied himself a point-to-point race in ord 
to keep his appointment with Hugh Grieve. He d 
not complain. Hugh was a friend of his. Huj 
was in the very devil of a mess. It was up to hi 
to do all in his power to get Hugh out of the mes 
But he did not know what to do. He was at a coi 
plete loss. It was all due to a parson meddlii 
with what he knew nothing about. Parsons oug 
to be prohibited by law from signing their nam 
to anything. Parsons ought never to be taught 
write. \ 

"Honestly, I don't see whfit else you can do 
Bannerman was saying. "Either you must foot t! 
bill or you must prosecute Lucien. I'm not at i 
sure that even the latter course will help y< 
much.** 

"In any case it's impossible. I can't do it." 

"Very well, then. You must pay up and lo< 
pleasant." 

"How much?" 

Heaven knows. It all depends on the compan} 
liabilities. They can take every stick you possess 
William Bannerman's jovial countenance wore i 
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unwontedly grave expression. '^There's no good 
mincing matters. The situation has got to be faced. 
I — I'm dashed sorry for you, Grieve." 

*Tm sorry for myself.'' 

"Quite so. Still " 

"You think I've been a thundering fool?" 

"To be candid, I do. You let this young jack- 
anapes palm his liabilities on to you. You take over 
his share in this rotten concern which hasn't even 
the decency to be a limited liability concern. You 
allow yourself to be deluded into thinking that it 
affords you security for your disbursements. Gad! 
Hugh, you've let that boy run round you!" 

^^I never thought what I was doing. I do not re- 
gard the transaction seriously. He seemed to want 
to give me some security. I agreed, only to humour 
him. I — I trusted him, Bannerman." Hugh bit his 
lip. 

'^And in return he's taken his book, and left you 
to face the music!" Bannerman snorted. "I'd like 
to have ten minutes along with the young rotter, 
Hugh. He's begun early enough. Got all the tricks 
of the accomplished City shark. So plausible, too. 
He almost took even me in." 

"What's to be done, then?" he asked. 

"I can't say off-hand. I'll consult my brother. 
He's riding in the Bar point-to-point to-day. You 
haven't seen Tom ride, have you? He's a jockey 
spoiled. Adipose tissue and a superfluity of briefs 
have spoiled him. One day you must — but I dare- 
say you've got other things to think about. I'm 
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quite sound on Landlord and Tenant, but when a 
vicar gets mixed up in City business I'm aU at sea. 
We'll leave it to Tom." 

**Fm sure I'm very grateful." 

"Grateful? If I get you out of this hole I'll 
expect more than gratitude. I'll expect you to 
spenid a week at my place. Hang it, man, you've 
never seen my youngest kiddy yet!" 

"Dorothy?" 

"Dorothy be blowed! Dorothy's tWo years old. 
I mean Harry." 

"How many of a family have you got now, Wil- 
liam?" 

"Six. And not out, by gad ! Splendidly healthy, 
all the lot, too. And the wife, bless her ! — ^Younger 
than ever! Positive fact. How's Mrs. Grieve, 
Hugh?" 

Tery well indeed, thanks." 

^Capital ! What does she think about this busi- 
ness? Tell her not to worry." 

"She doesn't know." 

"You haven't told her!" 

"No." 

"Gad! Well, you know best, I daresay. Some 
men are like that. I'm a perfect fool for telling 
my wife things." 

Solicitor and Client shook hands. Hugh took his 
departure. 

William Bannerman re-seated himself at his desk. 
For a moment or two he sat, frowning. He was think- 



er 
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ing of the unholy muddle in which Hugh Grieve had 
got his aiFairs. 

"At the best it means Carey Street," he was think- 
ing. "Hugh Grieve will have to go bankrupt. But, 
at the worst, if creditors get nasty it may mean — 
Oh, what a beastly mess ! — ^I can't understand his not 
telling his wife." -> 

Then his frown disappeared. A bright look of 
excitement leaped into his eyes. He snatched at his 
watch. 

"By Gad! They're oiF!" he muttered aloud. 
**Now, if Tom doesn't break his neck " 

From Bloomsbury Row Hugh sought an interview 
with his banker. 

"Can you tejl me how much money I possess?" he 
asked. 

"I can't tell you off-hand, of course. I'll have 
the matter gone into, though, and let you know." 

"I shall be very much obliged." 

Hugh walked westwards with lagging steps, his 
chin on his chest. One or two people he knew rec- 
ognized him, but refrained from interrupting his 
thoughts. Their conclusion was that Grieve was 
thinking out one of his sermons. They were proud 
of their acquaintance with Grieve. He was young, 
brilliant and handsome. Those people, struggling in 
the stormy waters of commerce, envied him. They 
envied him the placid round of his duties, serene, se- 
cure from the worries of the world, assured of a 
bright and peaceful future. 

At that moment Hugh was thinking of William 
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Bannerman, of William Bannerman's wife, of Wil- 
liam Bannerman's six children, particularly of the 
youngest of two months. A child might have made 
such a difference 

He thought, too, of his resolve. He was trying 
very hard to be more considerate towards Rosalie, 
to make amends. But if the crash came, if the 
heavens did fall, if ruin descended upon him, ruin and 
scandal and those mysterious forces which drag men 
down to the depths and besmirch innocent names 
with the mud of ill-repute — if the worst happened, 
what then? What would Rosalie do? What would 
she think of him for being so preposterously fool- 
ish. A woman can forgive anything in a man save 
foUy. 

He wasted no hatred on Lucien. Lucien had 
preyed on his generous impulses. Lucien had 
swindled him, betrayed him, left him in the lurch 
to face the music by himself. No good could be 
served now by putting the blame on Lucien. The 
world would say: "The more fool you for having 
let a mere boy trick you !" Lucien must be left out 
of the reckoning. 

Hugh shrank from going home, from meeting 
Rosalie with this secret locked up in his bosom. And 
yet he could not tell Rosalie of the dangers that lay 
in front. One thing at a time. And the first thing 
he had to do was to regain her love. 

As he proceeded on foot the fear assailed him 
that it was too late now to make this endeavour, that 
if he did win back Rosalie, with this secret uncon- 
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fessed, he was tricking her as Lucien had tricked 
him. 

Dusk fell, and darkness, and still Hugh walked 
on. He had left Kensington behind him when he 
realized that he was tired and footsore. He boarded 
a 'bus. Rosalie, he remembered, would be waiting 
dinner. 

At Northbury Park he left the 'bus and turned 
down the avenue where was the Vicarage. As he 
neared the house he saw under an electric lamp a 
familiar figure. It was Alan Wynne. To Hugh it 
seemed as though Wynne were loitering outside the 
Vicarage. 

The suggestion gave rise to unpleasant thoughts. 
But even as they occurred to him he saw Wynne 
coming quickly towards him, and he wondered if he 
had been mistaken. 

"Good evening, Mr. Grieve. Charming evening." 

Grieve stopped. 

**Good evening. Been calling?" 

"No. Just taking a turn." 

**Won't — ^won't you come in?" 

"Sorry, I can't. I've got work to do. Good- 
night, Mr. Grieve." 

"Good night to you." 

Each passed on his way. But Hugh could not get 
rid of the thought that he had discovered Alan 
Wynne keeping watch and ward at the Vicarage 
gate. It was a disturbing thought. 



CHAPTER XIV 

ALAN WYNNE was afraid— afraid for himself, 
afraid most of all for Rosalie. As the scanty 
days passed and the fateful Monday drew near a 
sense of the irrevocable nature of the step he had 
induced Rosalie to take appalled him. If it should 
prove to be a mistake, what then? Was Madge 
right when she said that Rosalie would never find 
happiness without Hugh? Could the solution be 
found in a compromise? He realized suddenly how 
little, how very little, he knew of the situation. 
Rosalie had told him very little save that she was 
not happy. Wliy was she not happy. There must 
be sunshine in the Vicarage for Rosalie had found 
it once. 

A sense of responsibility weighed him down. He 
knew that he was in love with Rosalie. He knew he 
loved her so honestly that he would do anything in 
the world to save her from his love. She looked upon 
him as her friend. As her true and honouraUe 
friend he vowed to remain. It was not easy. It was 
tremendously difficult. It meant the crucifixion of 
his very soul every time he saw her. 

It was hard these days to keep away from Rosa- 
lie. There were so many questions he longed to ask. 
They were questions that would have beaten down 
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Rosalie's resolve. Thej would have told her that 
doubt had entered into Alan Wynne's heart, and 
her own resolve would have gone to the four winds. 

He kept to the compact and not a letter passed, 
between theuL But when darkness fell his steps would 
lead him past the Vicarage, and sometimes he would 
loiter there, trying to piece together the drama which 
he had interrupted, to which he had brought the 
crisis that was bound to lead to something akin to 
a tragedy, at least for one life. It was on one of 
these excursions that he had met Hugh Grieve. His 
first impulse had been to avoid Hugh. It was to al- 
lay any suspicion that he had turned towards him 
instead of away from him. 

Only a few words had passed between them, and 
Wynne had gone on his way with, before his eyes, 
the picture of a man with a great sorrow in his 
heart. A sudden gush of pity went out from Wynne 
to Grieve. Had Grieve guessed, he wondered, what 
was in store. Else why this look of profound grief? 

Black depression fell upon him. He had made a 
muddle of his own life. Now he was about to make 
a muddle of the lives of others. The futility of the 
past was equalled only by the futility of the future. 
Not affluence nor penury ; not fame nor total oblit- 
eration; only the deadening mean was to be his. 
He could not claim even the heart of one woman. 

He let himself into his rooms, switched up the 
electric light and lit his pipe. 

He was going away. 

Perhaps for the first time he appreciated what 
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this going away meant. He was leaving the means 
of earning at least that living which he scorned. He 
was leaving rooms where he had found comfort, if 
not the thrill of happiness. Yes; he had had some 
very jolly times in these rooms — ^a year or two ago, 
before he had dropped his Bohemian friends. And 
never again would he find another Mrs. McBain. 

He wondered why he had ever suggested that 
he should take Rosalie to Paris. It was a hope- 
lessly crude arrangement. It was quite unessential 
to his plan. He could have sent Rosalie in the care 
of one of Mr. .Cook's ubiquitous gentlemen. And 
Avignon ! He was going to live in Avignon because 
Rosalie was going to live in Paris ! It was the mad- 
dest of all the mad schemes he had evolved. If ever 
it got abroad that he had escorted Rosalie to Paris 
all his best endeavours to shield Rosalie's good name 
would be in vain. There might be the very deuce to 

pay- 
He did not mind paying the deuce, if only the 

price was not Rosalie's honour. 

And then the thought — ^If he had to pay, if Rosa- 
lie had to pay, why should he disdain that for which 
the price was paid? 

He had fallen to gnawing at his finger-tips when 
Mrs. McBain came into the room with his evening 
meal. 

**You've been having your walk?" said Mrs. Mc- 
Bain, with a fine assumption of cheerfulness. ^^Is it 
nice out?" • 

"It's aU right." 
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"The day time's the best for walking, to my way 
o' thinking. Still, it's a' a matter o' taste. By the 
way, have ye heard what they're sayin' about Mr. 
Grieve?" 

Alan started violently. 

"About Mr. Grieve? No. What?" 

**0h, I expect it's just their stupid gossip. Mrs. 
Grieve would have told ye if there had been onything 
in it. Will ye have your toast buttered or no'?" 

"What are they saying about Mr. Grieve?" 

^*I was paying the baker this afternoon," she said, 
"and his wife told me tha' she'd heard Mr. Grieve had 
got himself into difficulties." 

"What sort of difficulties?" Wynne's heart be- 
gan to beat like a sledge-hammer. 

"Ah, that she didn't say." 

"Money?" 

"Aye. I understood it was money." 

"Oh!" Wynne drew in a breath of inexpressible 
relief. 

"I'm kind o' sorry for Mr. Grieve," went on Mrs. 
McBain. "I gather that St. Luke's is a gey handful 
to him. Just a pack o' worry, I should think it is. 
That Mr. Moss is against him on all hands. But 
I suppose Mrs. Grieve has told you all this." 

"No— she hasn't." 
- **0f course, it's what she mightn't care to talk 
about. She must be gey worried about her hus- 
band though. A good man and a great preacher 
they tell me, though I don't hold wi' them Anglicans. 
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Aye, she must be worried to death. He's 
that bad. Have ye seen him lately?" 

"No. Yes, that is." 

^Didn't ye notice it then? How bad he looked, 
I mean. When you see him next you should tell him 
to look after himself. But, there ! You and he are 
a pair so far^s that's concerned. And, of course, 
I was forgettin'." 

•Torgettingwhat?" 

**That you're going away on Monday to this place 
with the funny name. Ye're still set on that, are 
ye?" 

"Yes. I must go, Mrs. McBain. I can't help 
myself." 

"That's all right, then. Let's hope we'll see ye 
back soon. It's a good thing ye've finished Mrs. 
Grieve's portrait." 

There was a pause. Alan Wynne moistened his 
lips. 

**A very good thing," he said, softly. 

Mrs. McBain moved restlessly about the table. 
Wynne watched her anxiously. He was wondering 
what it was that weighed on her mind— wondering 
and fearing. 

Suddenly, with a rough gesture that sent a cup 
and saucer clattering to the floor, she cried, hoarsely. 

"Are ye takin' Mrs. Grieve wi' ye, Mr. Wynne?" 

His face turned ashen. He could make no reply. 

**Ye don't need to tell me," the woman wailed. 
"I've seen it for days and weeks. Man, man, ye'll 
bring sorrow on yourself, and shame on her. It's 
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madness — just madness. Have ye no' read : *Whom 
God hath joined, let no man put asunder?' Mr. 
Wynne, Mr. Wynne, listen an' I'll tell ye. What 
you are goin' to do I did thirty, forty year ago. 
And that's why I'm a hard old woman the day, an 
old woman who's been sorry for't a' her life. Mr. 
Wynne, if ye do go, for pity's sake, go by yersel'." 



CHAPTER XV 

ON Sunday morning Rosalie did not go to, 
church, pleading a headache. She had prep- 
arations to make, preparations, the mere contempla- 
tion of which made her afraid. 

For days she had fortified her failing courage 
by telling herself that this trip to Paris would be of 
short duration. She would leave a note for Hugh, 
giving him her address. He would write or wire to 
her, begging her to return. She would comply, and 
come home to forgive and be forgiven. Or, perhaps, 
Hugh might hurry after her, post haste. In Paris 
there would be a delicious reunion. Perhaps Hugh 
might even stay a while with her in Paris. She 
longed to show him the Paris she knew 

But now these hopes failed her. Supposing Hugh 
did none of these things? Supposing he let her go 
without a word? Supposing that awful thought 
that he might welcome his release were justified? 
Supposing he gave way again to his suspicions and 
drove her from him, invoking the aid of the law? 
These thoughts accumulated and drove her nearly 
distracted. Estranged from Hugh, there was no J 

happiness in her life. But might there not be even 
less in the life that was in front of her? 

A dozen times her resolution failed her, and was ^ 
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brought to sticking point again only by the thought 
of the promise she had given. Alan Wynne's ar- 
rangements would all be made. He would blame 
her courage if she gave way. And if she gave way 
now, it would be a surrender forever. 

Then she wrote to Hugh, and locked the letter 
up, to be left on the morrow where he would find it. 

**My dear Hugh," she wrote. "We are making each 
other miserable just now. I am sure it is all my faulty 
and so I am going away for a time. I am going to the 
Bettisons at Paris. Please believe me when I tell you 
I am trying to do what is right. I am so sorry to have 
made you miserable. 

"Your loving wife, 

"Rosalie. 



She added a postscript, giving her address in 
Paris. The letter offended her. It did not tell half 
what she wanted to tell. She did not dare attempt 
to put her heart on paper. The letter must stand, 
she decided, as she had written it. 

Li the evening Rosalie attended service at St. 
Luke's. The church was filled, and from her pew 
Rosalie could see the handsomely clothed church 
folk of Northbury Park. A feeling of embitterment 
against them seized her. They it was who had parted 
'her from her husband. It was unfortunate that her 
one glance round the congregation brought before 
her eyes the solemn countenance of Mr. Moss, who 
told tales, of a linen draper who was notorious for 
his harsh treatment of his staff, of one or two 
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tradespeople who's weekly books erred invariably on 
the side most favourable to themselves. This was 
the Northbury Park that had forced itself into her 
life — a smug, sleek, smooth-faced Northbury Park 
with a vast profession of righteousness. In her 
mood she attributed the taint of this section to the 
whole. And these were the people whose good opin- 
ion Hugh thought of value, whose canons of conr 
duct must not be departed from! Her rebellious 
heart was deaf to the service. She was glad now 
she w;as going away. Some anger against even Hugh 
crept back to her. 

When Hugh went into the pulpit she looked at him 
with different eyes. His very appearance seemed 
changed. She missed the glow of fervour in his eyes, 
the ringing note of sincerity in his voice. His ser- 
mon was unusually short, his manner of preaching 
suggested that he was in haste to get it over. 

Rosalie wondered if Hugh had indeed changed, or 
if it were she who saw him now with eyes from 
which the scales had fallen. 

The deep diapason of the organ sounded again, 
the voices of the choir boys began the hymn, in po- 
lite chorus Northbury Park joined in: 

''Abide with me, fast falls the eventide 
The darkness deepens " 

A mist of tears rose before Rosalie's eyes, shutting 
out the congregation, the white-robed choir, Hugh 
— her lips moved tremulously. 
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Outside, bare-headed, and with cheeks ashen grey, 
stood Alan Wynne listening, and waiting. He had 
watched Rosalie go into church. He wanted just 
one word with her when she came out. Just one 
word to tell her that he had made a mistake, that no 
good but only ill would come of her going away, 
that some oth^ solution must be found. 

Then the doors of the church opened. The organ 
music flooded out, and .the congregation, singly at 
first and then in a great multitude came towards him. 
And before Northbury Park he fled. He had been 
a fool, he told himself, to seek this opportunity of 
meeting Rosalie. 

Rosalie, hastening to escape the greetings of those 
she knew, was overtaken by a lady. 

*^0h, Mrs. Grieve, we are so anxious about your 
dear husband. Is he quite well? He doesn't seem 
at all himself to-day. Are you sure? Oh, I am so 
glad. Then do come to tea with me to-morrow after- 
noon. I will take no refusal. You really must. 
Some people are coming who are simply dying to 
meet you.'* 

"To-morrowf repeated Rosalie, dully. **Pm 
afraid I can't to-morrow.'* 

To-morrow ! 

At the breakfast table on the following morning 
Rosalie, battling with her feelings, poured out coffee 
for her husband. 

"I have got to go to town this morning,'* he 
said. "I'm lunching with Bannerman. You've 
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heard me talk of Bannerman, haven't you? We used 
to be great friends before he went to live in the 
countrj, I dare say I sha'n't be back before tea." 

And Rosalie, her eyes on the plate before her, re- 
plied, "Very well, dear.** 

**What are you going to do to-day ?" 

It was the first time for long that Hugh had asked 
this question. Rosalie looked up, suddenly afraid. 
She was inexpressibly relieved to find that Hugh's 
face betrayed only the minimum interest, 

"I? I — ^I don't know. Mrs. Faversham asked 
me to have tea with her." 

**You aren't very fond of Mrs. Faversham, are 
you?*^ 

"Not very, Hugh.'* 

"Isn't there any concert you could go to?" 

"I don't think so. I'm quite all right, Hugh. I've 
— Tve a good lot to do." 

He seemed to be content with that. The meal 
ended. Hugh went to his study. Rosalie inter- 
viewed the servants. There was something almost 
tragical in the ordering of the dinner for that night. 

Then Hugh looked in at the door. 

"I'm off, dear," he said. 

"One moment." She left the servant and followed 
him to the halL 

<«You — you are warm enough?" she faltered. 

**0h, quite. It is very mild to-day." 

"Are you sure you are quite well, Hugh?'* 

He gave her a quick glance. Had she guessed at 
his worries. "Of course I'm quite well," he replied. 
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harshly. Then he laughed apologetically. **I'm 
always well," he added. 

"Good-bye, Hugh." 

She turned away. There was a lump in her 
throat that almost choked her. 

"Good-bye, Rosalie. I shall be back some time 
in the afternoon." 

He was gone. Such was to be their parting! For 
it might be their parting. She saw that now in all 
its hideous clarity. A unionthat had meant rapture, 
that had held the promise of the deepest joy in life, 
might be ending thus — ^with a careless "Good-bye, 
Rosalie!" 

She went upstairs, heart-sick, and put into a small 
valise the belongings she had selected. This was 
soon done. The hour was eleven — far too early to 
make a start for the station. 

What she did for an hour was to overhaul her hus- 
band's wardrobe, searching for absent buttons, ex- 
amining socks on the look-out for places requiring 
darning. She put his dressing-room in complete 
order. And all the time the deadening pain at her 
heart grew more acute. She longed with an intensity 
that hnrt that something might happen to prevent 
her going away. For that she prayed 

The clock struck twelve. Rosalie braced herself 
for the irrevocable step. The letter she had written 
to Hugh she took from the drawer and put on the 
mantel-piece of his study. She put on a travelling 
cloak. In her room she lifted the valise. For a 
moment she looked at her reflection in a mirror. The 
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face she saw was that of a woman going on a journey 
at the end of which was, not happiness, but death. 

She turned away. At the door she listened for a 
moment. She did not want to meet any of the ser- 
vants. The sounds of the house told her that they 
were in the kitchen. Quickly, she ran downstairs. 
The next moment the door of the Vicarage had shut 
behind her. The Big Quest had begun. 

It seemed to Rosalie, as she rode to town in the 
'bus, that the eyes of all Northbury Park were upon 
her, challenging, curious, disdainful, pitying, con-' 
temptuous. As she passed St. Luke's the ^nely mod- 
ulated chime rang out the half hour. Now, if never 
before, the notes spoke of peace, of tranquillity, of a 
life sheltered and reposeful. It seemed incredible, 
for she might be leaving it all — ^forever. She felt 
bewildered now rather than afraid. 

She reached Victoria precisely at half-past one. 
It was at half-past one that she was to meet Alan 
Wynne under the clock. It was not until she reached 
the meeting place that a horrifying fact smote her. 
She had not sufficient money to repay Alan for her 
ticket! She had forgotten all about that essential 
item. She would have to borrow from Alan. That 
might be a trifle, but it represented a bad beginning. j 

At one thirty-four she was still alone. Travellers i 

to the Continent followed by porters with their lug^ 
gage were hastening towards the platform. A Io€ } 

of people seemed to be travelling that day. The 
train looked like being crowded. Rosalie hoped that 
no one she knew would be on the train 
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One-forty-five. The Continental Express started 
at two o'clock. Rosalie, from the shelter of the book- 
stall, kept anxious eyes on the meeting place below 
the clock. More and more people were hurrying to 
the train. All were now in evident fear of missing it. 

She left the shelter of the bookstall and came into 
the open. She stood right under the clock. 

What could have happened to Alan Wynne? 

At four minutes to two a whistle blew sharply. 
Two men rushed past her and disappeared through 
the barrier guarding the Continental train. Rosalie's 
nerves threatened to take command of her. What 
was to be done? What had happened to Alan? 

She could see the minute hand of the clock jerking 
on its way. Four minutes to two. Three minutes to 
two. Two minutes to two. 

Alan must have been held up on the way. Alan 
would come later. They would get the next train. 
Alan 

Two o'clock. 

A gate slanuned. Whistles blew shrilly. A steam 
whistle Implied. Far up the statipn an engine snorted 
spasmodically. A rumbling filled the station. The 
X>eople who had been seeing friends off surged past 
Rosalie , 

At three o'clock Rosalie was still waiting in the 
station, frantic now with apprehension. The hour 
had seemed like a hundred hours. She had waited, 
hoping against hope that Alan Wynne would make 
his belated appearance. She was in a fever of 
anxiety as to what had prevented him from meeting 
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her. Without his aid she could do nothing. She 
could not make the journey by herself because she 
had not sufficient money. There was not one soul 
in all London to whom she could appeal. 

Her inaction nearly drove her crazy. Passers-by 
cast curious glances at the girl, obviously distraught. 

At three o'clock the necessity of doing something 
— anything at all — ^forced itself upon Rosalie. She 
could think of only one thing to do. She would go 
to Wynne's lodgings and enquire of him there. Per- 
haps he was iU . 

It was an ignominious return journey. In the 
'bus she blamed herself for not having deposited her 
valise at the left-luggage office. If she met any one 
she knew she was certain that the valise would pro- 
claim that she had intended to run away. She might 
even meet Hugh . 

The 'bus bore her again past St. Luke's. An age 
seemed to have passed since she took farewell of the 
church. She might have been returning after a long 
absence. All her courage was at an ebb. She had 
braced herself for the plunge, and now she found 
herself still shivering on the bank. 

What if Alan Wynne had repented of his plan? 
What if he had left her in the lurch ! 

Leaving the 'bus she half ran to Wynne's lodgings. 
She had scarce strength enough to ring the bell. 

Mrs. McBain opened the door. For an instant 
the eyes of the woman lit up with a strange eager- 
ness. As quickly they became hard again. 

"Is Mr. Wynne at home?" panted Rosalie. 
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"No, He's not." 

**Where has he gone?" 

Mrs. McBain paused before replying. Then: 
"He's not stopping here now," she said. 

*When did he leave?" 

**This morning." 

Rosalie supported herself against the lintel of 
the door. 

"He was to have met me," she said, brokenly. "I 
can't think '' 

"Come in." 

"I can't. ... I can't. I must go back." 

"Back where?" 

"To the station. Perhaps ^" 

"Come in a minute." The invitation was a com- 
mand. Rosalie obeyed. It was into Alan's dis- 
mantled room that she was shown. 

Mrs. McBain eyed her more gently. 

"I ken a' aboot it," she said, quietly. 

"You know — about what?" cried Rosalie, terror- . 
stricken. 

"About this trip o* yours arid Mr. Wynne's to 
Paris." 

"You knew !" 

^*Aye. I can see as far through a brick wall as 
onybody. He didn't tell me. I challenged him with 
it." 

"He was coming as far as Paris with me. I am 
going to friends there. He was going to Avig- 
non " Rosalie broke off, panting. 

"Aye. That's a' richt." Mrs. McBain pursed up 
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her lips. ^^I telt him what I thocht o' his goin's on* 
If yc'd like tae hear I'll tell ye, tae." 

**But — what has it got to do with you?" demanded 
Rosalie, in sudden anger. 

"If ye're askin' me if I'm my bother's keeper ye 
ken the answer, without my telhn' ye," was the grim 
response. "I telt him it was a cruel, wicked thing 
he was going to do, and I repeat that to yer face, 
Mrs. Grieve." 

"Cruel? Wicked? Cruel to whom?" flamed Rosa- 
lie. 

"To your husband, Mrs. Grieve. To a good man 
who is in sore straits." 

"My husband in sore straits! What can you 
mean?" 

"You go home and ask him." 

"But Mr. Wynne ^" 

"He's evidently taken my advice," interrupted 
Mrs. McBain. 

"You told him not to meet me !" 

"I did that. I told him that it would bring noth- 
ing but sorrow to you and him, and shame to your 
husband." 

"But where is he?" 

"Gone off by himsel', if he's a wise man." 

"But what am I to do? What am I to do? Oh, 
it is you who are wicked and cruel. You are like 
everybody else here. You think the worst of every 
action. Don't you know that ^" 

"I only know that if you go away now you'll 
I never come back. And you'll be sorry for't to the 
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end o' yer days. Go you back home, Mrs. Grieve, 
and say naethin' about what's happened. Go home 
'as long's ye've a home to go to." 

Rosalie turned away. Mrs. McBain opened the 
door for her. 

"Now, dinna forget Go home," she said. 

Without a word Rosalie left the house. Blindly, 
with stumbling footsteps, she made her way along 
the road. She was dazed. All capacity for inde- 
pendent action had left her. She did not know what 
to do — ^where to go. 

And then she heard a voice calling her name. She 
looked round to find Frank Bettison. 

"You !" she breathed. 

**Yes. Been to Wynne's place? I'm just going 
there. Have you heard, then ?" 

**But I thought you were in Paris !" 

"No. We're still here. My brother died sudden- 
ly. We waited for the funeral. And now Wynne ^" 

"What's happened?" She forced the words from 
her lips. 

**We met this morning. Somehow my sudden ap- 
pearance seemed to shock him unnaturally. He's 
very ill. He Why, what's the matter?" 

Rosalie, white as a sheet of paper, had reeled 
against the railings and was clutching at him for 
support. 

"Hold up, Rosalie!" Bettison's voice was per- 
emptory. "I'm sorry I frightened you. Wynne'U 
pull through all right. The doctor says ^" 

"Where is he?" 
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*^hk hospital The doctor says he must have lieen. 
subject to these attacks. Fm afraid I scared him. 
I "" 

••Where did you meet him?*' 

••La Victoria Station — at the left luggage office. 
He was putting some traps in. I was down there 
getting a bag. I hailed him, and I might have been 
a ghost the way he looked. And we hadn't been talk- 
ing five minutes when he collapsed. But he'll be all 
ri^t soon." 

'*Is he conscious?" 

••Hardly. He's got this trip to Paris of his on 
the brain. Blames us for not being there already. 
Says he relied on us, and all that sort of thing. It's 
only a phase. He'll be as right as a trivet soon. 
I've just come along to tell Mrs. McBain he won't 
be back for a day or two." 

••He's left Mrs. McBain's," said Rosalie, dully. 

••Already? But I thought he wasn't coming to 
Paris for some time yet." 

••He was going to-day." 

•*0h, I didn't know that ! Well, I suppose I needn't 
call at his rooms." 

•*No — ^you needn't." 

•^Look here, Mrs. Grieve," said Bettison, firmly. 
"You've got to pull yourself together, you know. 
There's no need to be unduly worried. Wynne will 
be well looked after. The very best medical advice, 
and all that sort of thing. I think you ought to let 
me see you home." 

«No, no!" 
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^'A cab, then. Where can one get a cab here- 
abouts?'* 

Then he saw the valise that she was carrying, and 
his glance narrowed. 

**What's happening?" he asked abruptly. 

Rosalie did not reply. She was pale to the lips. 

**0f course Fve no right to ask," he went on, "but 
I can see something's up, and if I can help you " 

**0h, you can't, you can't !" 

She turned from him, anguish in her voice. 

Bettison stroked his beard nervously. He wanted 
to be of use, but he knew neither what to say nor 
what to do. A message boy on a bicycle passed. 
He waited till the lad had disappeared. The pause 
gave him time to collect himself. 

**I'm an awful duffer at helping anybody, I know," 
he said, with a smile, "but if I can be of any use, 
well, here I am. I've knocked about a bit and I can 
understand things. At least • • . won't you let me 
have a try?" 

Rosalie shook her head. 

"All right," he said, lightly. "What about that 
cab, then?" 

She turned her eyes wide and staring, upon him. 

"Frank," she gasped, "I've — I've got no place 
to go to !" 

"Eh?" He spoke sharply. 

"No place," she repeated, dully. "I — I was going 
away." 

"With Wynne?" The brown eyes flashed. 

**Yes. To you and Dora and Madge." 
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^o me and Dora and Madge? I don't unde 
stand." 

**No. Of course you don't. Nobody will ever un- 
derstand, now." 

"Can't you explain? Since you've brought me 
into it I think you must. Come, Rosalie. Tell me 
what's the trouble." 

With an effort the girl obtained mastery over 
herself. 

"I was going to Paris," she said, speaking quickly. 
"We thought you were there — ^Alan and I did. He 
wrote to you saying I was coming. And now — you 
are not in Paris. You are here." 

**Very much here P' He tried to speak gaily. **But 
what has Wynne got to do with your going to 
Paris?" 

"He was taking me. He himself was going on to 
Avignon. I was meeting him to-day at two o'clock — 
at Victoria. I waited and waited. He never came." 

"It's a jolly good thing you didn't go on by your- 
self," cried Bettison. **0f course we never got 
Wynne's letter. It'll be waiting for us at Papa 
Pierre's when we get there." 

**I'd have gone on by myself, only I had no money 
< — not enough," said Rosalie. 

**Wa8 Wynne standing the racket, then?" asked 
Bettison, and again the brown eyes looked troubled. 

^^No. It was all my carelessness. And now • , . 
I don't know what to do." 

"Do? The first thing you ought to do is to get 
right home and have tea. You don't look as if you'd 
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lunched. Have an egg to your tea.'* He laughed 
again, but there was no mirth in the sound. 

**Don't you understand?" she swept upon him. 
"Don't you understand? I've left the Vicarage. I've 
left Hu^." 

For a moment he stared at her in sflence. 

^^I guessed that," he said at length, slowly. "Still 
. . . You've got to go back home." 

"I can't. I can't!" 

"Why not?" 

**0h! Can't you see why not? Can't you realize 
what this going *a way has meant to me? I've been 
so afraid; and now . . . when I'd conquered my 
fears, when I'd made up my mind ^" 

**You're shirking the anti-climax, do you mean? 
What's been the matter? Has Hugh been horrid to 
you? A quarrel, eh?" 

"Oh, I can't teU you!" 

"Don't tell me, then. But you go home, Mrs. 
Grieve. Make it up with Hugh. Take my word ^" 

**He1I never forgive me." 

"Need he know?" 

"Yes. I— I left a letter '' 

**When did you leave home?" 

"About noon." 

"Is he at home?" 

"I don't know. He had gone to lunch in town 
somewhere." 

*Terhap8 he may not have got back yet." 

There was a pause. Bettison saw that the sug- 
gestion had weight with Rosalie. He followed it up. 
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"Ten to one he hasn't," he said. "I know what 
these lunches in town are. Anyhow, it's worth try- 
ing. Besides, if he has got your letter you can tell 
it was all a joke, that you wanted to frighten him." 

**0h, you don't realize how serious this is." 

He looked at her very earnestly. 

**Let me tell you something," he said, gravely. 
**Ever since you made up your mind to go away 
you've regretted that decision. Now, haven't you? 
I know you have. What you now want is to get 
back home and to have the chance of beginning again. 
To have gone away would have been a dreadful mis- 
take. I don't know what's happened at the Vicar- 
age. I don't want to know. But it cannot have been 
anything lialf so terrible as your going away. I'm 
sure of that, Mrs. Grieve. You've still got a chance. 
Take it. Go home. And if you are too late ^" 

"Yes? Yes?" 

"A woman is never too late when the man loves 
her.*' 

"But Hugh ^" 

^Xoves you. I know that. I don't know what 
the misunderstanding is. I don't, care. You've got 
to put it right. It's up to you now. I'm an old 
pal of yours, Rosalie, and I tell you now that you've 
missed the biggest folly in your life. Wynne's illness 
was providential. Now, promise me — ^lli ! Taxi !" 

He waved his arms. A taxi-cab drew up. 

**St. Luke's Vicarage," he told the man. "Jump 
in, Rosalie. Jump in, I tell you. That's right. God 
bless you ! Good luck !" 
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He watched the cab drive away. He heaved a 
great sigh of relief. 

"My hat!" he said, aloud. "What an escape! 
The problem now is : Will she pull it off?" 

It was not Bettison's words but Mrs. McBain's 
that Rosalie remembered as she drove homewards. 
The stress of events of the day did not allow her to 
think coherently. One thing pressed upon her mind 
— the necessity of getting possession of that letter 
before it fell into Hugh's hands. If he read it she 
need not hope for understanding, for mercy. The 
suspicions he had entertained would now be con- 
firmed. She had written that she was going to the 
Bettison's in Paris. It would not be (jUiBcult for 
Hugh to find out that the Bettisons were not in 
Paris, but in London. The rest meant ignominy. 

Mrs. McBain had said that Hugh was in sore 
straits. What had she meant by that? Had some- 
thing happened to Hugh of which she knew nothing? 
She was not quite sure what sore straits meant. Per- 
haps Mrs. McBain had referred only to her leaving 
him. But, somehow she had gathered the impression 
that another meaning was in the woman's mind. Was 
Hugh in any difSculty? 

And then Rosalie thought of **Lucy." Was Hugh 
being plagued by some one who belonged to the days 
before he and she had met? Rosalie had read in 
books of threats of exposure, of blackmail, of lives 
made hells on earth by those without scruples and 
without conscience. Could that be why Hugh had 
changed of late, why, even the previous evening in 
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church) he had seemed so tired and weary, without 
zeal, without enthusiasm. Even the lady who had 
met her had commented on her husband's health. 
Was all well with Hugh? 

As the question occurred to her so did a great 
longing seize her to assure herself that Hugh was f 

well. Immediately she was convinced that she had 
not been good to Hugh — that it was all her fault. 

She was on fire to be back again. The taxi-cab | 

seemed to crawl. At last it was at the Vicarage ; 

gate. She sprang out, paid the man, and hastened j 

indoors. The valise she flimg in 'a comer of the i 

haU. A maid appeared. 

"Is your master back yet?" 

**He came back about half an hour ago, m'am. 
He has gone out again." 

Rosalie rushed to her husband's study. One glance ^ 

at the mantelpiece told her the worst. The letter 
f^as gone! 

With feverish anxiety Rosalie searched the room ^ 

for a trace of the letter, of its envelope even. None 
was to be found. With arms rigid by her side and 
with clenched hands Rosalie stood at the window, ^ 

seeing nothing, trying to think what was to be done. 
And, as she strove to think what was to be done, . 

she saw Hugh approaching the house. His appear- ) 

ance filled her with mingled terror and hope. 

He was walking slowly. His shoulders were J 

hunched; his chin on his chest. For a moment he ^ 

fumbled at the latch of the Vicarage gate. Then he 
opened it and Altered. ^ 
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His bearing and gait told Rosalie that the blow 
she had aimed at him had gone home. He looked 
like a man crushed beneath the burden of his trouble. 
Andy as she watchied him, the pld love that had never 
died sent a great pity into her heart. In all that 
she had done she had considered only herself, thought 
only of her own happiness, had regard only to her 
own X)eace of mind. She had left Hugh out of it all. ^ 
If he had been unjust, inconsiderate, petulant, so 
had she, she told herself. She longed to rush to 
the door to greet him, to cry : *^Here I am. It was 
all a mistake — ^a hideous mistake. I shall never, 
never leave you. Only show me the way to bring 
back happiness to you." 

But fear — fear of his anger, his reproaches, his 
sneers, held her rooted to the spot where she stood. 

She heard Hugh let himself in. She heard him 
address a maid-servant. 

^Has anybody called?" he asked. 

"No, sir," was the reply. 

"Whose valise is this, then?" he asked, and Rosa- 
lie's heart stopped beating. She had been careless 
enough to leave the evidence of her guilt lying before 
Hugh's eyes. 

"I don't know, sir.*' 

**Is your mistress in?" 

"I think she is in your study, sir.** 

Rosalie's heart beat again, rapidly. If Hugh had 
got her letter, why had he enquired if she was in? 
But, of course, he must have got her letter. 

At the soimd of his approaching footsteps, Rosa- 
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lie became almost sick with apprehension. If he 
assailed her with withering words she believed that 
she would break down. Physical weariness, the lack 
of food — she had eaten nothing since breakfast and 
only a scrap of toast then — ^left her nothing with 
which to combat her agony of mind. 

He came into the room, and she turned to meet 
him, white-faced, tense, braced for the ordeal. But, 
instead of with a fierce outburst, she was greeted by \ 

a quiet smile. 

"Well, Rosalie? Grot back? I've just been round j 

to the telegraph oflSce." \ 

He sank limply into a chair. And now Rosalie 
appreciated how worn he looked. 

"Are you very tired, dear?" she heai*d herself ask- 
ing. 

"Yes,** he acknowledged. "Dead-beat. I've had J 

a long day in town." ^ 

'^I am sorry you are so tired," said Rosalie, and 
then she waited again for the inevitable scene. But < 

Hugh only drew his chair nearer to the fire. 

"I was with Bannerman," he went on. **You*ve 
met Bannerman, I think. The solicitor, you know." 

Rosalie said: ^^Yes," faintly, and looked away. 
There could be only one object in his visiting Ban- ; 

nerman, the solicitor. He was trying to find a way ) 

out by the aid of the law. His avoidance of the sub- 
ject of her letter was subtle torture. 

*^e couldn't finish our business," Hugh was say- 
ing. "So I asked him to dine with us to-night. You 
lElon't mind, do you, Rosalie?" 
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**No • • . not at all.'* The reply was again a 
whisper. 

^^Bannerman's so seldom in town now. Neglects 
his practice, I'm afraid," said Hugh, listlessly. ^^He 
lives in the country now. His horses and his garden 
occupy most of his attention now." 

And then Hugh looked at Rosalie for a second 
and as quickly averted his glance. 

**How would you like to live in the country, Rosa- 
lie?" he asked, suddenly. 

She did not reply. She did not know what to say. 
His question baffled her. She was convinced it had 
a hidden meaning. She could not fathom what it 
was. 

He began speaking again, almost as though he 
were speaking to himself. 

"Northbury Park requires the ministrations of no 
priest," he went on. ^^It is complacent in its sense 
of its own godliness. What can one do with people 
who regard Christianity as good form? I doubt if 

the Archangel Gabriel ^" He broke off, starting 

to his feet. "I'm talking rot," he muttered. "I'm 
going to have a hot bath, Rosalie, — a hot bath and 
an hour's rest. Tell them to warm a bottle of bur- 
gundy for dinner. Bannerman likes burgundy. And 
if there's any port — ^you'll see to it, Rosalie, won't 
you?" 

He went from the room, unsteadily, like a man 
who had been drinking. 

Rosalie followed him with eyes in which fear and 
wonderment and pity alternated. What was the 
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matter with Hugh? Was he playing with her as a 
cat plays with its victim? Was the crisis to come 
when he had called up his reinforcements in the per- 
son of Mr. Bannerman? And then she remembered 
what Mrs. McBain had said about her husband being 
in sore straits. What could the woman have meant? 

Feeling as though she were superintending the 
erection of her own scaffold, Rosalie gave fresh or- 
ders for dinner. She remembered with a sinking heart 
howy in the morning, she had ordered that night's 
dinner, believing that by night-fall she would have 
left the Vicarage and been on her way to Paris. 

She had met Mr. Bannerman only once previously, 
and that, casually. His jovial entry took her by 
surprise. He wanted to look over certain of Hugh's 
papers that night — ^the next day would be too late, 
for the next day he was setting about the purchase 
of another mare. **That might take up many 
days ^* 

Mr. Bannerman disliked business after hours — es- 
pecially such disagreeable business as this. On his 
way to Northbury Park he wished that Hugh Grieve 
had told his wife all about it. Then he decided that 
perhaps it was well he hadn't. Family troubles are 
no sort of a digestive for dinner. 

Rosalie's manner was constrained and awkward 
when she received him. She felt that at any moment 
he might say: 

"Now, about that letter of yours. What's going 
to be done? Let's get to business." 

But Mr. Bannerman talked of anything but busi- 
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ness. He told her about his wife, about his children, 
how his favourite hack had split heels. . . . 

After dinner Rosalie waited in the drawin^room 
as one awaiting the deliberation of her judges; an 
impulse seized her to go back to the dining-room and 
explain her intentions, to protest her innocence, to 
demand to be believed. 



^Xet's get this beastly business over at once," said 
Mr. Bannerman. ^*I take it, you haven't told Mrs. 
Grieve yet?" 

^^No, I have not. Fve a reason. Ill tell her • • . 
very soon, I hope." 

Hugh's talk with Bannerman had in no way in- 
creased his confidence. He saw himself entangled in 
a web of financial claims, few of which he understood. 
He saw himself badgered by importunate creditors 
who had been duped by Lucien. He heard the news 
of his trouble rolled on the lips of Northbury Park, 
a delicious morsel for scandal-mongers. 

Rosalie was standing by the piano when the men 
came into the drawing-room. She faced them as one 
expecting an attack. One glance at her husband's 
face showed her its gravity. Worry was written 
large on it. But Bannerman came towards her with 
easy joviality. 

*^You sing, don't you? Let's have a look at your 
music." 

She did not reply, but waited, on guarid. 

•*What are some of your favourites ?" 
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"I don't think I've got any. And I can't sing this 
evening." 

^^Do sing something, Rosalie." Hugh came over 
to the piano beside her. ^^et me find one of my 
favourites," he said. 

As he fingered the music his hand touched hers. 
He held it for a moment only. The pressure was a 
caress. Rosalie could not believe her senses. Was 
the attack not to be made after all? 

"No . . . please, Hiigh. ... I don't want to 
sing to-night." 

"All right, then." It was Bannerman who spoke. 
He saw that she was distressed, and made haste to 
come to her assistance. "But one of these days you 
must let me hear you sing. You'll come out to see 
us, Mrs. Grieve, won't you? My wife'U write you. 
Don't say no. Now I must rush off." 

Bannerman had gone and Hugh, oppressed by the 
hopelessness of his plight, did not follow Rosalie into 
the room where she awaited him, a tense, tragic 
figure, strung up to meet whatever crisis lay before 
her. He felt that he had been snubbed and repulsed, 
and he was in no mood to make another advance at 
the moment. 

He went to his own room and tried to settle him- 
self to work. But he found it impossible to concen- 
trate his mind on his task. Nothing that was to be 
done seemed worth the doing now that this brooding 
cloud hung so near. 

He had given up his friends when he had married 
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Rosalie. Most of them lived at a distance, and meet- 
ing them had meant leaving Rosalie, which was a 
sacrifice too big to be made. Rosalie had been all 
sufficient to him. Beside her, nobody else mattered. 
And the others, recognizing this, had with some re- 
gret reconciled themselves to the fact that Hugh 
Grieve had gone out of their lives, and had kept 
away, fearing to intrude. 

He wished Rosalie had shown signs of forgiveness. 
The moment had been opportune for reconciliation. 
He had been very eager to declare his fault, to beg 
for another chance. But the words were frozen on 
his lips. That Rosalie should nurse her grievance 
would, some weeks ago, have been unthinkable. But 
a lifetime had passed in those weeks. The clear skies 
had become overcast. One cloud after another had 
rolled up from his horizon. And now they hung 
heavy and threatening, ready to burst. 

He rose from his desk and walked restlessly about 
his room, now taking up a book and laying it down, 
now staring blindly at a picture, now fingering an 
ornament, as though seeking inspiration from those 
inanimate objects. He found that the marble clock 
on the mantelpiece had stopped, and he was begin- 
ning to wind it when he discovered that the dial was 
aslant, and the pendulum accordingly untrue. He 
lifted the clock to adjust it, and below he found an 
envelope. He was brushing it aside when he saw 
that it was sealed. He examined it, and found that 
it was addressed to himself in Rosalie's hand-writing. 
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He left the clock as it was and carried the letter 
to his desk. 

He seemed to hesitate before opening it, looking 
at it this way and that. Then he tore open the 
envelope, and read: 
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My dear Hugh, 
We are making each other miserable just now. I am 
sure it is all my fault, and so I am going away for a 
time. I am going to the Bettisons at Paris. Please be- 
lieve me when I tell you I am trying to do what is right. 
I am so sorry to have made you miserable. 

"Your loving wife, 

"ROSALIS.' 



When he had come to the end he turned back and 
read the letter again, slowly, as though seeking to 
find the solution of the riddle it contained. His 
brows were furrowed. A mass of wrinkles had sprung 
into being round his eyes. 

When he had read the letter a second time he 
looked for a date, and saw ^^Monday." 

At first the day conveyed nothing to him. Then 
the letter slipped from his fingers on to the desk. 
He sat down heavily, staring at it. 

On Monday afternoon he had found a valise in the 
hall. On Monday afternoon Rosalie had behaved 
strangely to him. He remembered her air of sup- 
pressed agitation. 

Chance had caused him to meet Frank Bettison 
not an hour ago. Chance had led him to the dis- 
covery that the Bettisons had not gone to Paris. 
He had come back with this news to Rosalie, and 
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she had hurried from him. She had been afraid — 
afraid because she thought she was found out ! 

She had left the Vicarage on the Monday meaning 
to go to Paris. She had left this note for him. Some- 
one must have moved the clock in his study and, not 
seeing the note, had replaced the clock on the top 
of it. All this time Rosalie must have thought that 
he had read her letter, had known of her intentions, 
and had been content because she had not carried 
them out. But his reference to Bettison that morn- 
ing had aroused her fears again. 

Why had she not carried out her intentions? She 
must have known that the Bettisons had not left 
London. One does not set out on a journey to 
Paris to stay with friends unless one knows for a 
certainty that those friends will be in Paris. Had 
she suddenly repented? Or had something come in 
the way to keep her at home? 

His sequence of thoughts led him to Wynne and 
he drew in his breath sharply. On what day had 
Wynne been taken ill so suddenly? He felt con- 
vinced that if he knew that he would know every- 
thing. He could not ask Rosalie. But the riot of 
suspicions that held him in its thrall demanded that 
he should find out. 

At that moment there came back to him the in- 
sult which in his anger he had thrown at Rosalie. 
He had demanded with a sneer why she did not go 
to Paris with Wynne. At his door lay all the blame 
for Rosalie's desperate intention. His had been the 
suggestion. He had laid before her a way of es- 
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cape. Providence alone, it might turn out, had 
kept her from taking it. 

The letter crushed the last vestige of hope in his 
heart. It told him that Rosalie was done with him ; 
that their marriage had brought her only unhappi- 
ness, and that she was ready to adopt any means 
of cutting the knot. 

But the end was not yet. Even if what he feared 
proved to be the actual fact, they had not reached 
the end. The end was hidden behind a veil of be- 
wilderment. What could he do to set Rosalie free, 
to give her back the happiness he had taken from 
her? He could think of nothing that did not bring 
shame in its train. 

But first he must find out. . . . He heard Rosalie 
moving about in the room above. He knew that he 
could not meet her without betraying what he knew, 
what he suspected. Quietly he left his study, put on 
his hat and coat, and went out. • . . 

He knew the name of the flats where the Bettisons 
lived, but he did not know their number. He was 
making enquiries when he saw Madge Fairfield ap- 
proaching him. She guessed at once that he had 
journeyed to Chelsea to call at the flat, and was 
secretly perturbed. Cordiality was absent, from her 
greeting. 

"I'm looking for you,'* he said. "I should like to 
see Mr. Bettison, if I may.'' 

"He's out," replied Madge. "He's been out all 
morning. So is Dora." Then: "Can I be of any 
use?" she asked. 
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"I don't know." He smiled as he replied, but 
his eyes were grave and his glance was searching. 
^^I wanted to make some arrangements for this trip 
of Rosalie's to Paris." 

Madge Fairfield was taken by surprise. 

"Is Rosalie going to Paris, then?" she asked, 
quickly. "Frank and Dora will be so pleased." 

"You are going too, aren't you?" asked Hugh, 
quietly. 

"Of course. We are all living together." 

Hugh was able to murmur: "Capital!" but he 
had already learnt what he had feared — that the 
Bettisons were entirely ignorant of Rosalie's pro- 
fessed arrangements. She had never intended to go 
to the Bettisons. She had given their address mere- 
ly to deceive him. 

"Have you heard howMr. Wynne is?" he went 
on, after a pause. 

"Not to-day. Frank is seeing him this morning. 
How did you hear of his illness?" 

"I forget who told me," dissembled Hugh. "Let 
me see, it was last Saturday, wasn't it, that he was 
taken iU?" 

"No. Monday. Luckily, Frank was with him 
at the time. We never dreamt that he was subject 
to these attacks." 

"Nor I — ^very alarming. I suppose it was Mr. 
Wynne's illness that kept you in town?" he sug- 
gested. 

"No. It wasn't that." 
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^*I understood he was to be one of your party in 
Paris ?'» 

^^No. He did talk of coming to Paris later on, 
though." 

**I see — ^what a splendid view of the river you 
get from hereP' 

"Yes, isn't it? Will you come up to the flat and 
wait for Frank? I don't suppose he'll be long." 

"No. I don't think I can this morning. Rosalie 
will write instead. How fortunate it was I met 
you. . . . Good morning.'* 

"Grood morning." 

Madge Fairfield's brows were furrowed in per- 
plexity as she went on her way. 

"I wonder what he was getting at P' she thought. 
"There was something behind all those questions. 
Why on earth didn't Rosalie tell us she was going 
to Paris?" 

But Hugh could comfort himself with no specula- 
tions, however disturbing. Certainty was his at last. 
Rosalie had intended going to Paris with Alan 
Wynne, and only this sudden illness of Wynne's had 
prevented her from carrying her intention into ef- 
fect. He could only imperfectly realize what had 
happened. Even behind his suspicions thbre had 
been the belief that these would turn out to be un- 
founded. And now he knew, not only that he had 
lost the love of Rosalie, but that it had been given to 
another, for whom she was ready to sacrifice her 
good name and his. He knew that what she had pro- 
posed to do must have been the result of calculated 
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thought. She had made her choice. For his own 
sake he would not have her alter it. And now he 
had his part to play. 

As he walked eastwards along the Chelsea Em- 
bankdQLent Hugh Grieve made up his mind. • • • 



CHAPTER XVI 

ROSALIE wondered if any one in the whole, wide 
world had a life so empty as hers. She had not 
even the excuse of a round of frivolities. She was 
simply idle, hopelessly, maddeningly idle. 

She sought refuge in the garden. With her prun- 
ing knife she attacked an unoffending rose-bush, and 
had almost demolished it ere she realized what she 
was doing. She moved away from the ruin won- 
dering if she were fated to spoil everything with 
which she came into contact. 

And then she thought of Wynne — reproached her- 
self for forgetting him so long. Wynne had not 
failed her of his own volition. It was good to know 
at least that. But he was ill — ^very ill. Supposing 
he were to die — ! There would be nobody then to 
whom she could go for help and advice when the 
crisis did actually come. Hugh might drive her 
from his home, and her helplessness was abysmal. 
She would have to accept, for a time at least, such 
terms as he chose to make. She would not ask for 
pity, for pardon. She had chosen her way. She 
would pursue it to the end. 

When the dinner hour arrived and Hugh had not 
yet returned, vague alarms laid hold of her. His 
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comings and goings were as well ordered as his 
household, and this unexplained absence filled her 
with forebodings. She sent away dishes to be kept 
warm, suggesting to the servants that she had half 
expected that he might be detained that night. And 
the conclusion come to below stairs was that some- 
thing had happened at last, and that what had 
been expected for a long time had come to pass. 

The long hours dragged on, and still no Hugh. 
Rosalie went to her room, not to rest, but to escape 
from the questionings of the maid who wanted to 
know about locking up. 

"Your master may not be back at all to-ni^t," 
said Rosalie, with averted face. "But don't lock up 
in case he does." 

She lay throughout the night listening, and lis- 
tening in vain, for Hugh's step on the gravel path 
outside. What had he done? Where had he gone? 
What was the plan he had evolved? These and a 
hundred other questions demanded answering all the 
night through, and no answers could be found. The 
uncertainty was torment to her. She longed ta 
know the worst, to be able to face any of the hideous 
possibilities that the darkness evolved in her tor- 
tured brain. 

Perhaps he had gone to this Lucy to whom he 
had appealed before. It was difficult to believe that, 
knowing Hugh's temperament as she did. Still, if he 
had, how could she blame him now? She herself had 
forfeited all right to his loyalty. Still, she knew 
that to have lost Hugh was bad enough, to have 
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given him to another was a thousand times worse. 
She could not bear to think of that. 

Morning came, and Rosalie was heavy eyed, but 
sought to force herself to leave her room. She longed 
to be able to shut herself up there, secure from 
questioning eyes. But something had to be done. 
Action demanded to be taken. 

On the breakfast table one letter awaited her. 
Without looking at the handwriting she knew in- 
stinctively whom it was from. Hugh had written. 
She waited until she was alone before opening it. 
She saw that he had written it at his club. 






My dear Rosalie^" it ran. 

I got your letter only this morning. I found it be- 
low the clock in my study. I permit myself just now 
to make no comment^ save this — I am more sorry than 
I can say for having brought such unhappiness into your 
life. I have made arrangements for being away from 
St. Luke's for two or three Sundays. Mr. Bannerman 
knows my address. These two or three weeks will^ I 
hope^ give you time to make your plans. I enclose a 
cheque for a hundred pounds with which you may be 
able to carry on. By the time I come back I hope we 
shall both be able to tackle this situation so that a solu^ 
tion of our difficulties may be found. 

"Your loving husband^ 

"Hugh." 

Separated ! The finality of the worid overwhelmed 
Rosalie. It meant Chat never again would she feel 
Hugh's strong arms about her; never again hear his 
voice, vibrating with tenderness, never again see the 
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soft light of love in his eyes. The dream was over. 
The awakening was death. 

In a crisis they are usually the trifles that are the 
more bewildering. Rosalie was wondering what ex- 
planation she could give to the servants when Mr. 
Bettison was announced. Rosalie could scarcely 
believe her ears. Frank Bettison had never before 
called at the Vicarage. 

He looked worried and anxious as he came into 
the room. 

"Is anything the matter?" he demanded. "Are 
you ill? Or what has happened?'* 

At the sight of him tears sprang into her eyes. 
Providence had surely sent him to her. 

"What has made you come here?" she asked, 
quickly. 

"I got a letter from Grieve this morning. He 
asked me to come and see you at once. He gave 
no reasons. I got the scare of my life. Remember- 
ing what you told me the other day, of course I 
thought '' 

Bettison broke off. Her attitude was eloquent of 
tragedy. There was no need for him to ask ques- 
tions. 

"So I was right," he breathed. "Something has 
happened." 

"Yes, Frank. Something has happened," she re^ 
peated, dully. 

"What?" 

**Hugh. . . . He's . . . gone away." 

Bettison stared at her without speaking. It was 
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increidible to him that these two people, whose mutual 
affection was notorious to all who had met them, 
whose marriage had seemed pre-eminently destined 
for happiness, should have parted and so soon. 

^What has he said? What is he going to do?^ he 
asked at length. 

^He has said nothing. He went away yesterday. 
He has not come back. This morning I got a letter 
from him." 

*TTien you were too late to intercept your letter?*' 

^*He found it only yesterday. I thought he had 
had it all along — ^his manner was so strange." 

"Where has he gone?" 

**I don't know. He says he'll be away two or three 
weeks. I don't know if he wants me to wait till he 
comes back, or to — to go away." 

Rosalie's voice broke, tremulously. 

"Of course you'll wait here !" cried Bettison, with 
emphasis. "You'll wait here and meet him with a 
frank explanation. And all will be well." 

She shook her head. 

"It's ended," she said, simply. 

He was roused into action by his sense of her utter 
despair. 

"It's your job to wait," he said, almost angrily. 
"I don't know whether you've any cause to blame 
Hugh Grieve or not. I suppose you have. But I 
know he's got reason to blame you. You and Wynne 
have behaved like idiots. Yes — ^idiots. This is no 
time to mince words. And now it's your job to try 
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and patch things up. You've got Hugh to think of." 

She raised her eyes to his. 

**1 think of nothing else/' she said. 

*^Then stop thinking and do something," he said, 
roughly. '^Do something to stop this hideous calam- 
ity — do something before it is too late." 

"What can I do?" 

"Get him back to you first. Then your own in- 
stincts will tell you what to do. Remember that he is 
a man sorely tried " 

She interrupted him with a quick gesture. 

"What do you mean by that, Frank?" she asked. 
"Mrs. McBain — Alan Wynne's landlady — said some- 
thing very like that too." 

He looked at her narrowly. 

"Haven't you heard? Hasn't he told you?" he de- 
manded. 

"Heard what? Told me what?" There was fresh 
anxiety in her voice, 

Bettison flushed. "He ought to have told you — ^if 
it's true," he muttered. "And it must be true." 

"Tell me, quickly, please. What has happened to 
Hugh?" 

"It was Tom Bannerman told me — ^Bannerman the 
barrister, you know. His brother is your husband's 
solicitor, isn't he?" 

"Yes, yes." 

'^It seems that Hugh Grieve has got mixed up in 
some rotten city concern or another," said Bettison, 
awkwardly. "He was tricked into the scheme. And 
now he is responsible for no end of money. Perhaps 
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I oughtn't to tell you all this. If Hugh has kept it 
dark "" 

•*Wait — I don't understand. Do you mean that 
Hugh — ^Hugh will be poor?" 

Bettison nodded. 

^Fm afraid of it," he said. 

"But how has this happened?" ' 

"I understand he got let into the business by a 
young scoundrel he befriended. I know the fellow 
quite well myself — an out and out wrong 'un. How 
your husband can have been deceived by Lucy 
Banks " 

"By whom?" Rosalie's voice jrose shrilly. 

"Lucien Banks is this fellow's name. He ^ 

Bettison stopped, for Rosalie, with It laugh that 
plumbed the depths of mirthlessness had echoed: 

"Lucy !" 

**Do you know him?" he exclaimed. 

**Lucien Banks? Yes — I've met him once • • • a 
mere boy. Lucien Banks !" 

She broke oiF, panting. 

**Are you so very surprised?" 

"Oh !" she made a gesture of despair. "I can never 
tell you — ^never, never, never — quite what a fool I've 
been! I might have known! — ^And now — ^about 
Hugh? We must help him. Frank, what can be 
done? Nothing matters but that. Frank," she 
sprang to her feet and caught his hands, her eyes 
blazing with excitement, "if only I could help him — 
really help him — ^I believe he'd give me another 
chance !" 



CHAPTER XVII 

FRANK BETTISON'S news was to Rosalie as a 
revelation of all that had hitherto been inexplic- 
able. If she had blamed herself before, her self re- 
proaches were now redoubled. When Hugh haid been 
worried beyond endurance, when utter ruin had been 
threatening him, she had denied her sympathy, com- 
pletely misinterpreting his manner, had given herself 
up to self pity instead of to sympathetic under- 
standing. 

Almost did she welcome the threatened change in 
their fortunes. It would give her the opportunity 
of making amends. If they became poor she would 
work. In itself that would be acceptable. Gone 
would be the idle days. A new and a real purpose 
would enter her life. 

An afterthought had caused Hugh Grieve to write 
to Bettison. An afterthought worth all the consulta- 
tions with eminent barristers in the world. It sent 
Bettison to Rosalie with the explanation that filled 
her with the passionate desire to help Hugh, to make 
atonement. It sent Bettison to Mr. Bannerman with 
information that was invaluable. But Bannerman 
would not divulge Hugh's address. 

«I can't," he said. "Pm not allowed to. But he'll 
come back soon. I'll see to that. Best that he should 
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be away just now, though. We'll get on better with- \ 

out him." 

More than once a day was Bettison at the Vicar- | 

age. He came with fresh news, with encouragement. 
Rosalie longed for his coming and clung to the hope 
that out of this misfortune a greater good might ^ 

come. 1 

Three days after Hugh had gone away Mr. Moss | 

called. He asked for Rosalie, and while he was at < 

the door she crossed the halL There was no escap- 
ing him. Her greeting was chill as a winter's day. 

"You want to see me?" 

^'If you please. I shall not detain you five min- 
utes. Mr. Grieve is not at home, I understand?" he 
asked. 

"No. He will be away two or three weeks." , 

"I'm afraid the business that I have with Mr. 
Grieve will not wait two or three weeks," he said. 

**Then you had better write. The letter will be 
forwarded." 

"By whom?" 

The question took Rosalie unawares. Mr. Moss 
saw her expression and he sneered. 

"Your husband's address is not known even to you, 
then?" he said. "It would pay you better to adopt a 
mor^ conciliatory tone towards me." 

Rosalie shrugged her shoulders. 

"Pay me better?" she repeated. "I don't think I 
understand." 

**Let me explain. Your husband will not be back 
in two or three weeks." Mr. Moss leant forward. 
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There was a malevolent gleam in his eyes. "Your 
husband will not come back at all/' he said. 

With a mighty effort Rosalie was able to mask her 
feelings so that the other might not guess the effect 
of his suggestion. 

"Are you not talking rather foolishly, Mr. Moss?" 
she said, quietly. 

"No! You know — you must know — ^what youi* 
husband has been up to. And if he doesn't face the 
music where do we come in?" 

"Who is *we,' Mr. Moss?" 

"The people who have handed over their money." 

"Are you one of the number?" 

"I am. I sent ten pounds to the Great Eastern 
Land Exploitation Company. I've never even 
had an acknowledgment of the money. And now we 
find that we've got to look to Mr. Grieve for our 
money ! A pretty business this ! And when we want 
to get a statement from your husband we find he's 
disappeared. I want your husband's address." 

"I will not give it to you." Rosalie turned away 
as she spoke. 

"Shall r tell you why? Because you can't. You 
and I have seen the last of this precious vicar of 
ours. He'll never dare show his face in St. Luke's 
again. He ^" 

"Will you go now?" Rosalie held open the door. 

"When I am ready," was the rough reply. "I've 
got a bit of advice for you. It's this. Don't let us 
catch you taking away any of the furniture here^ 
It's all ours. Every scrap of it is ours." 
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He abandoned himself to his impotent anger. He 
longed to be able to lash this cold, tall girl with 
words. 

*Tm waiting, Mr. Moss, for you to go." 

*^^nd I tell you I'll go when I'm ready and not a 
minute before. I give you plain warning ^" 

The front door bell rang. Rosalie herself stepped 
into the hall and opened the door. Frank Bettison 
stood there. 

**I say, Rosalie, you don't mind my bothering you 
again, but I've found out that " 

She interrupted him quickly. 

**Your coming is providential, Frank. Frank • . . 
this is Mr. Moss. I've asked him several times to 
leave this house. He won't go. Will you send him 
away, please? Or would you rather I rang up the 
police?" 

Big, bearded Frank Bettison looked bewildered for 
a moment. Then a broad grin parted his lips. He 
advanced to Mr. Moss, who retreated. 

"Don't you dare lay a finger on me, sir," cried Mr. 
Moss. 

^^Oh, come along, get out," said Bettison sooth- 
ingly. The next moment his face assumed an expres* 
sion of ungovernable passion. He stamped his foot. 
"Get out," he roared, "or I'll kick you out." 

And Mr. Moss fled before him. As he hastened 
from the house he heard a burst of laughter and the 
voice of Bettison asking: 

**What did the funny little beggar want?" 

Rosalie told him, panting now with excitement. 
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^^He hates Hugh, and. he hates me," she said, ^^and 
he'll do anything in his power to hurt us both. Do 
yoa think it's true what he says? About Hugh not 
coming back. It can't be true ! It can't be true !" 

**Don't you worry about that. As Bannerman 
says it's just as well he isn't here. It's pretty clear 
that this man Moss has been spreading the scandal 
round. Accordingly Hugh couldn't possibly show up 
at St. Luke's until the affair is settled one way or 
the other. And it's about that I've come to see you. 
I've got dashed good news for you. Something, at 
least, to go on with." 

**What is it?" 

^^ucien Banks has been found." 

**Where is he?" A great hope lit up Rosalie's 
eyes. 

"In Paris. It was a friend of Wynne's who found 
him. Wynne was out yesterday, by the way. He's 
getting on splendidly." 

"And what is to be done now?" 

**There's nothing to keep us from going to Paris 
right away. If Bannerman approves of my plan, 
we'll start to-morrow. I'll see Lucien, and find out, 
unofficially, what he proposes to do. Maybe he'll 
turn up trumps. If so, all's well." 

Rosalie's lips trembled. 

*Tm . . . afraid," she murmured. 

"Afraid of what, old girl?" 

"Of being left alone. Oh, it's foolish of me, but — 
but — ^if that man should come back — ^if he should 
bring all the other terrible people with him ! He says 
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nothing in this house is ours now. They might turn 
me out. Alone here I'm — ^I'm afraid." 

**They couldn't turn you out, Rosalie," said Betti- 
son, slowly, "but I admit I don't like the idea of leav- 
ing you to face the local music. Now, look here ^" 

He faced her, smiUng. 

"I've no end of plans this morning," he said. 
"Here's another. Come with us to Paris. Now why 
not?" he demanded, for she was about to interrupt 
him vehemently. "If we go to-morrow you could be 
back by the end of the week. Dora and Maidge will 
love to have you with them. And — ^who knows? — 
you might help us in tackling -Lucien. • . • 

'*I think it's a rattling good idea. Better than 
staying here to receive Moss and his friends," he 
urged. "Come on, Rosalie. Say you will." 

His suggestion : — "Who knows — ^you might help us 
in tackling Lucien," made an irresistible appeal. It 
was only as a strand to a drowning man, but she 
clutched it. Almost anything was to be preferred to 
waiting alone in the Vicarage with only her fore- 
bodings for company. 

"Yes, Frank— I wiU." 

The gravity of the situation was plain enough to 
Rosalie. Unless intervention happened quickly the 
scandal round Hugh's name would spread to such an 
extent that his innocence or guilt would cease to have 
any bearing on his fate. Mr. Moss was an enemy, 
open and declared now, and there would be nothing 
he would not do to hound Hugh Grieve out of North- 
bury Park. Here was his opportunity of revenging 
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himself on the man who had effaced him. He had 
tried before, and failed. He would not readily fail 
this time. 

It was late afternoon when the telephone bell rang 
shrilly. Rosalie flew to the instrument. 

"Is that Mrs. Grieve? Bettison is speaking." 

**yes — yes. Have you decided what's to be done?" 
Her voice trembled with eagerness. 

"Yes, and no. We can't bring Lucien over here 
by force. I suggested to Bannerman that we should 
tackle Lucien, appeal to him, explain the awful hole 
he's got Hugh into." 

"Yes! Yes?" 

"He thinks that might be useful. Anyhow, I'm 
going to have a shot at it. We'll all get the two 
o'clock from Victoria to-morrow. Don't forget your 
promise. You'll come?" 

"If you think I can do any good. Thank you ever 
and ever so much. You've been such a help to me." 

"I haven't got into my stride yet," was the laugh- 
ing response. "You wait till we get to Paris. Cour 
rage^ men amie. Half-past one to-morrow. I'll have 
your ticket. That's all right. God bless you.'* 



CHAPTER XVni 

ROSALIE'S memories of Papa Pierre's were rose- 
ate with the glamour of happy days that were 
over. In Northbury Park, where things had gone 
wrong, she had thought of Papa Pierre's with wist- 
ful longing, and of Papa Pierre himself with affec- 
tion. But even as she alighted from the fiacre she ex- 
perienced her first shock. On the roadway outside 
Papa Pierre's lay a part of a cabbage — ^a part of an 
ancient cabbage which smelled unhealthily. She no- 
ticed next that Papa Pierre's green door was sadly in 
need of a coat of paint, that the card above the door 
AppartemenU d Louer had been bleached almost 
white by the suns of many summers. 

Then Papa Pierre appeared. He had grown fat 
and rather gross, and as he clasped Rosalie's hand 
and declared that this was the greatest joy of his 
life, Rosalie noticed that his own suggested that he 
had been engaged in gardening operations, which, of 
course, was impossible since Papa Pierre possessed no 
garden. 

Rosalie paused in her unpacking to wonder what 
had come over her. In the old days she had never 
thought of Papa Pierre's as a rather shabby lodging 
house in a mean street. She had never^ found the 
staircase narrow. She had no eyes then for the pat- 
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tern of a carpet. As for cobwebs — ^in those days 
there were no cobwebs. 

Presently there was a knock at the door, and Dora 
and Madge came in, boisterously. 

**Isn't it just too lovely for anything to be back P* 
cried Dora. "Aren't you excited, Rosalie ? The dear 
old place hasn't changed one bit. Has it?" 

**I — ^I don't believe it has," responded Rosalie. 

"You are tired," said Madge. "We'll have some- 
thing to eat and then a long rest. Papa Pierre 
has got coffee ready downstairs. What a tr^at it 
will be to taste coffee again !" 

They climbed down the precipitous stairs at the 
foot of which Papa Pierre was waiting. 

**C*est par fci," he cried. "You have not forgotten 
the way?" 

"Although it was now full dayUght, a lamp still 
burned in the room into which he led them, a lamp 
that made a loud ticking noise as it burned. On a red 
and white tablecloth were laid a steaming coffee pot, 
a plate of butter and a basket of croissons. Rosalie 
hated herself for wondering how long the butter had 
remained there. But the coffee was delicious and the 
croissons new and crisp. 

I After coffee and croissons she obeyed her compan-^ 
ions and went to her room to rest. She did not sleep, 
but lay on her bed listening to the waking sounds 
of Paris. A man with a loud and threatening voice 
was selling something in the street outside. She could 
hear Papa Pierre addressing him. Their conversa- 
tion sounded like an altercation^ 
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A cobweb caught her eyes, and she fell to thinking 
of her bright, airy, pretty bed-room in Northbury 
Park. She was surprised to find herself thinking of 
it with regret. 

**The fact is," she told herself, viciously, "North- 
bury Park has spoiled me for this sort of thing." 

Could it be, wondered Rosalie, that the old life of 
Papa Pierre's had been as a toy to be put aside when 
the days of play are over? Had she been influenced 
by the glamour of Bohemia? Had her eyes been 
blinded by sentimental associations so that she could 
not see even the cobwebs? 

It was then that a startling hint of her husband's 
point of view came to her. She had been indignant 
when Hugh had declared that he never could see any- 
thing to rave about in the Quartier. She had entered 
into furious argument when he had described her 
friends of the Quartier as people who played at being 
Bohemians. 

The girls were met at four o'clock that afternoon 
by Frank Bettison who took them to the CafS du 
SoleU to tea. There was no reason why they should 
have gone to the CafS du Soleil save that the Atelier 
ViUefort had always gone to the CafS du Soleil. 
I It was practically empty when they arrived, for 
the hour of the aperfif was not yet, and their order 
for tea had to be repeated twice. After considerable 
delay an anaemic beverage with the chill off wa^ 
placed before them. Bosalie felt that her last delu- 
sion was gone. Even Dora, stubborn champion of 
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the Quartier^ showed signs of wavering in her al-> 
legiance.. 

**We ought to have remembered," she said, **one 
can't get decent tea in the ^uartier,** 

"Never mind the tea,*' interposed Frank. "I've 
seen Bronson. Bronson is the newspaper man here 
who told Wynne about Lucien." 

Immediately the grievance of the tea drinkers was 
forgotten. 

"What had he to tell you?'' 

"He told me that Lucien Banks is still in Paris — 
very much in Paris," began Frank Bettison. "He 
seems to have set himself the delirious task of setting 
the town on fire. Bronson ran across him only last 
night — ^in a rather disreputable establishment not a 
hundred yards from the Opera. He was playing.rou- 
lette there with a party — ^principally Americans. He 
was winning, too." 

Frank paused and then went on. 

^^It is reported that he has come into a lot of 
money. Bronson has heard the amount estimated at 
sums varying from a ten pound note to a quarter of a 
million. Anyhow, he seems to have lots to throw 
around. Bronson said that he overheard Lucien say 
that he was going to Longchamps to-day. He's still 
at the Continental, though, and we'll look him up to- 



morrow." 



The Caf£ was scarcely suggestive of careless mirth, 
of free flow of badinage. One would not suspect it 
of being one of the retreats of Art. Looking around 
her, Rosalie saw a number of marble-topped tables 
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ranged against one wall, and a number of similar 
tables, but covered with cloths, ranged against the 
other. And perched behind a high counter near a 
door and opposite to where Rosalie sat presided the 
patronne of the CafS du Soteil, a stout, dark, unemo- 
tional woman who stopped now and then in her task 
of counting many strips of paper to scold a disspir- 
ited waiter. Behind her were a variety of coloured 
bottles containing — to judge from their exteriors — 
fluids of considerable stickiness. 
I And this was the Cafe du SoleU^ Conjurer-up of 
happy memories, before whose giddy delights those 
offered by the Vicarage had paled and waned! It 
was humiliating to know that when in Northbury 
Park she had thought of Paris it had often been that 
atom of Paris represented by the Cafe du Soleil, 

Just as she was reassuring herself on the ground 
that she had been fond of the Caf£ in the old days 
because it had meant good company, congenial 
friends, there entered a group of students. Rosalie 
caught herself regarding them, with their beards and 
their untidy scarves, and their exaggerated hats and 
their syrups, with proper insular disapproval 

Suddenly she laughed. 

"How I've grown out of all this!" she confessed. 
"I know you'll be shocked, all of you, but I couldn't 
come back to — this. That sounds horrid and un- 
grateful, but you understand, don't you? Please say 
you do !" 

Frank Bettison glanced rather nervously at his 
sister and Madge. Then he moistened his lips: 
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**We had just come to the conclusion — ^Madge, 
Dora and myself," he said, "that Papa Pierre's isn't 
what it used to be. In fact, I'm inclined to think 
weVe in the wrong part of the Quartier. Bronson 
was telling me of a nice flat off one of the Grands 
Bovlevards. We are going to look at it." 

He broke off in amazement for Rosalie had burst 
into a peal of hysterical laughter. 

Objection was raised by none of the quartette 
when the suggestion was made that they should dine 
at a big restaurant near the Opera. 

«We shaVt teU Papa," laughed Frank. "He would 
be horirified. It won't be an easy job breaking the 
news to him that we are not going to stay on at his 
place. I don't like hurting the chap's feelings." 

**It would serve him right," said Madge. **He 
ought to purchase a broom — and use it."- 

They enjoyed a very excellent and well-served din- 
ner, and .afterwards they went to one of the tables 
outside to drink their coffee. 

"I telephoned to Michel this afternoon," said 
Frank Bettison. "He was out, and I left word that 
we should be dining here and asked him to join us. 
I suppose he had another engagement." 

But even as he spoke, Michel appeared. 

To Rosalie, Michel represented the last straw. 
Michel in an opera hat! Michel in an overcoat of 
obviously London cut that did not conceal his elegant 
evening suit! Michel — ^Michel whose flowing beard 
had been the envy of the Quartier — ^Michel clean- 
shaven ! 
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Only by his voice could she have recognized him. 
He might have been an Englishman had he not been 
unashamed of his delight at meeting his friends. 

^^But this is the greatest pleasure of my life T' he 
cried. ^I did not expect you in Paris so soon. I 
could not join you at dinner, but as soon as I was 
free I rushed here fearing I should be too late. I am 
indeed fortunate. Mon vieuxy you grow younger 
and more robust every day. And the ladies — eh 
hien^ Paris is herself again.'* 

Frank was scrutinizing him, not altogether with 
approval. 

"I know what's the matter with you," he said. 
"You've shaved off your beard." 

"Nor have your eyes grown older, cher omk^ was 
the reply. 

"But why?" 

Michel shrugged his shoulders. "To tell you that 
would be to tell the history of the past three — four — 
five years. You do not approve, hmiV* 

"Well, you don't look the same man to me." 

"I am not the same man. A little more worn, a 
little dustier with the dross of art, a great deal more 
disillusioned — ^but still your very devoted friend. 
And you have gone back to dear old Pierre's? How 
you will fight your battles over again!" 

Bettison stirred uncomfortably. 

"We are at Pierre's for the present. I daresay we 
shall stay there a week or so. But," he fell to stirring 
his coffee, **we've been thinking that it would be 
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moiie conyenient if we lived on this side. There's a 
flat quite near here ^" 

Michel laughed. 

"What did I tell you?'* he exclaimed. "Pierre's 
is full of ghosts — happy ghosts, no doubt, but nev* 
ertheless ghosts. And ghosts are not good to live 
with. It is well to begin again." He was met by 
Rosalie's troubled gaze. "You do not believe me, no?" 

**I am quite sure you are right," she replied. "I 
was only thinking how foolish I was to believe that I 
alone had made that discovery." 

"And when did you make the discovery?" 

"To-day." 

^So! And you are disappointed?" 
^No. On the contrary, I am very glad." 
^I have heard of the cause of your ^visit," Michel 
went on. "Alan Wynne told me in a letter. I was 
sorry to have been of no use to our friend and to you, 
but he got the news he wanted from Bronson. What 
a very wicked young man this Lucien Banks must 
be! You are searching for him here, while your hus- 
band searches in England. Is that it?" 

Rosalie flushed and hesitated. Madge came quickly 
to her rescue. 

"What are you working at just now, Michel?" she 
asked. 

"Just now I am painting a portrait of the wife 
of the Minister of the Interior. It is such very hard 
work painting the portrait of the wife of the Min- 
ister of the Interior ! When that is done I shall paint 
the portraits of her two boys. God grant that they 
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XQAJ grow up to be good men for they will never be 
good looking.'^ 

He went on talking, airily, flippantly. Rosalie 
listened in silence. Not a shred seemed left of the 
life or its personalities of which for months she had 
thought with such longing and so vainly. She knew 
now that the life that had been so attractive once 
would be intolerable now. She had changed just as 
much as Michel. What she craved for now was that 
which had seemed so irksome. She wanted to get 
back to her well-ordered Ufe. She wanted to get 
back to Hugh. 

Michel's proposal of a visit to a music hall was 
declined on the score that they were all too tired. 

"In fact," said Frank. "I think we ought to be 
getting back at once. To-morrow night, if nothing 
happens Why, what's the matter, Rosalie?'' 

Rosalie had caught his arm and was pressing it in 
a grip Uke a vice. He followed her gaze, and saw 
that she was watching a young man in evening dress, 
with a handsome, boyish face. As he turned to give 
an order to a waiter the light from the Cafe fell full 
on his features. 

"Lucien !" she gasped. 

Rosalie's companions half rose from their chairs, 
the better to see the man who had occupied their 
thoughts since before this visit to Paris had been ar- 
ranged. The next moment Rosalie had left her place 
and was making her way between the tables to where 
Lucien Banks sat. She reached him simultaneously 
./ith a waiter, and had to wait a moment till he paid 
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the man. Then, ere he had raised the glass to his 
lips, she made her presence known. She was bravely 
self-possessed, a smile on her lips. Only her eyes, by 
their unnatural brightness, showed her excitement. 

"You're Mr. Banks, aren't you? We've met, I 
think." 

The youth looked up. For a moment he scruti- 
nized, doubtfully, the pretty girl who stood beside 
him. Already his experience had taught him to be 
on his guard against pretty girls whose names he 
had forgotten who claimed acquaintance with him. 

"I'm Banks, right enough," he said, slowly. "I'm 
tremendously sorry, but you've got me at a disad- 
vantage. I ^" 

**You don't know who I am?" and Rosalie laughed. 

"I've a shocking memory for faces," he murmured. 

But now he rose, realizing that his first suspicions 
were out of the question. 

**Yes it was at my house, I think, that we met." 

"And where is that?" His manner was unexcep- 
tional. Only a certain crudeness of phraseology told 
Rosalie that her husband's proteg6 had never been a 
gentleman. 

*Hn Northbury Park," replied Rosalie. She seated 
herself at his table as she spoke. 

"Northbury Park!" Lucien Banks' expression 
changed to one of momentary alarm. He remained 
standing. **You aren't Mrs. Grieve, are you? But 
of course you are !" 

"Of course I am ! Do sit down. I want to talk to 
you." 
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Very reluctantly Lucien Banks obeyed. Gone was 
the calm air of detachment of the young man for 
whose special benefit the world had been fashioned. 
He was now very much on the alert, watching her 
warily. 

^^Is your husband with you?" he demanded. 

*^No. I wanted him to come, but he wouldn't. 
He's far too busy — too busy and too worried." 

"Then you are alone?" 

"No. I'm with friends. I'm waiting for them 
now. Do ask the waiter to bring me a cup of coffee, 
Mr. Banks." 

The youth hesitated and obeyed. It was on the 
tip of his tongue to declare that he must hurry off 
at once. Something in the girl's glance forced him 
to remain. 

"The what's its name Land Company is yours, isn't 
it? Then perhaps you can tell me how it comes 
about that Hugh is responsible for so much money in 
connection with this company?" asked Rosalie. 

Lucien Banks shrugged his shoulders. 

"You'd better ask your husband that," he replied. 

^^But jou are a business man," said Rosalie, softly. 
"My husband isn't," 

"You're right there!" He filled his lungs with 
smoke and blew it out luxuriously. "What's old 
Hugh going to do about it?" he asked, indulgently. 

"I don't know. Will you help him, Mr. Banks?" 
she asked. 

He drew away, glaring at her resentfully. 

"How the deuce can I?" 
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"ShaU I tell you?'» 

"I really ought to be off,'' he grumbled. "Pvc got 
an appointment." 

"Then I sha'nH detain you five minutes more. You 
got Hugh into this mess, Mr. Banks. I want you to 
get him out of it. Please don't go away. I want 
you to hear me out." 

He had pushed his chair back. But again he saw 
in Rosalie's glance what overruled his impulse, and 
he waited, sullenly. 

"You see, it's like this," Rosalie was saying. 
^'Hugh did not want any security for what you owed 
him. He never even looked upon that as a debt. You 
know he didn't. He only signed that paper to please 
you. He ^" 

^'He succeeded in pleasing me." 

"No, no. You don't mean that. You can't realize 
what's happened. By signing that paper he's bur- 
dened himself with all the responsibilities and obliga- 
tions of that company — a company he'd never heard 
about hardly till the crash came." 

"Teach him not to sign things again without un- 
derstanding them." 

"I hope so. But it's an expensive lesson," said 
Rosalie. 

"Most lessons worth learning are." 

"Have you found that out, Mr. Banks? If you 
have I don't believe you'll let Hugh pay this price." 

"Why shouldn't I?" 

"Because he was your friend and he trusted you." 
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'^Ohf that's all sentimental tommy rot. He 
thought he was in for a good thing." 

^^You know that's not true, Mr. Banks. Don't 
you know that's not true?" 

For a time Lucien Banks stared moodily at his 
boots. A subject, very distasteful to him, had been 
suddenly thrust before him. To do him justice, he 
was just a little sorry for having let Hugh Grieve 
down. He would rather it had been anybody else but 
Hugh Grieve. But nobody else so confiding had pre- 
sented himself. 

"Look here," he began, suddenly. "The matter is 
like this. That old company will lap up about 
twenty thousand of the best." 

"Twenty thousand !" cried Rosalie, aghast. **Why, 
I know Hugh doesn't possess a quarter of that 
amount." 

"So much the better. They can't get any more 
water when the well runs dry." 

**You mean they'll take all he has?" 

**Ju8t that. Let's say, for argument's sake, that 
he possesses five thousand. Well, they'll take the lot. 
They'll skin him. Now wait a bit. Without saying 
that Hugh Grieve didn't go into this with his eyes 
open, I'll tell you what I'll do. When all the trouble's 
over I'll pay back that five thousand. I don't care 
if it's even a thousand or so more. I'll make it up to 
him. He won't be a penny the worse." 

He met her glance with the air of a man conscious 
of extraordinary generosity. 

"But if you'll do this," argued poor Rosalie, "why 
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not pay these people yourself in the first instance? 
Why should Hugh pay them?" 

He winked knowingly. 

"I'll tell you why," he said slowly. "It's because, 
if Hugh has only got five thousand the affair will 
be wound up for that. If I come into it they'll take 
all I've got. And I've got a dashed lot more than 
five thousand now. If I keep in the background I can 
pay Hugh back and still have enough to buy tobacco 
with. But if I do as you seem to want me to do 
they'll make me a beggar." 

He paused. Rosalie did not speak. He went on, 
with exuberant pride. 

"Why, I roped in about ten thousand out of that 
Company myself. It's not likely I am going to hand 
it over again. Not when dear old Hugh has so kindly 
taken things over. But I won't lei him down, I prom- 
ise you. I'll toddle round with the jimmy o' goblins- 
as soon as the storm is over. Poor old Hugh must' 
think me a rotter if he thought I'd leave him in the 
lurch," he said. "I'm not that sort." 

Rosalie turned on him swiftly. 

^TTou mean," she panted, "that Hugh has to take 
on his shoulders all the — the guilt of this infamous 
company. He is to be dragged in the mire. He is 
to be made bankrupt. And you " 

"Haven't I told you I'll make it good to him?" he 
interrupted angrily. 

"You'll pay back the money? Can you pay back 
the loss of peace of mind? Can you pay back the 
honour he will lose? He will have to give up North- 
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bury Park? He will have to give up his work. Can't 
you see that?" 

Her voice trembled with passion. 

Lucien Banks looked at her with dull resentment. 

"Bother his work !" he muttered. "I've got noth- 
ing to do with his work. He ought to have thought 
of that. I consider I'm being dashed generous. He's 
got no call on me at all." 

"No call on you ! I know better. When he was a 
poor man he gave you your chance. He ^" 

**That's enough. I'm off. If you are going to 

make a scene in public ^" He rose. She caught 

his arm. 

"Oh, don't let Hugh face this all by himself. For 
God's sake, don't," she appealed in a hoarse whisper. 
"I've come to Paris to beg of you to go to London, to 
help Hugh to prove that he didn't " 

"Gret into this mess by himself?" sneered Lucien. 
"Well, I won't. See? I won't. I'm not such a fool. 
If that's what you've come to Paris for you can go 
home again. I suppose Hugh put you up to this. 
Well, tell him from me that he can go to the devil 
and Carey Street now for all I care. Good night." 

She watched him hurry from her. She did not feel 
the pressure of Bettison's hand on her amr. She only 
knew that she had failed. 

Michel took leave of his companions at the caf^ 
and made his way to the Paris office of the London 
newspaper where Bronson, a lantern- jawed Ameri- 
can, was representative-in-chief. 

On his arrival Bronson was talking to London and 
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Michel amused himself by watching the intermittent 
progress of thetape machine. At last, from a silence 
box, Bronson emerged perspiring and with hair on 
end. 

"Hullo, Michel! This is late for you, isn't it? 
Going back to your old ways?" 

"I have just met Frank Bettison. You know 
Frank Bettison, yes?" 

"I've heard about him from Wynne. What about 
him?" 

"He's here with his sister and another lady and 
Mrs. Grieve. This lady, Mrs. Grieve, is the lady 
friend Wynne wrote to you about." 

"The lady whose husband has got mixed up with 
Lucien Banks?" 

•'Precisely. Tell me more about Lucien Banks." 

"What do you know about him already?" 

"Practically nothing." 

"WeU, Pve only run across him two or three times. 
And I'll take darned good care I don't run across him 
again." 

"And why, pray?" 

"Because the last time he skinned me of fifty 
pounds." 

"At cards ?'^ 

"Yes— ^cart^." 

"He is wealthy then ?" 

"Seems to be. They tell me he collared a goodish 
bit over that Company there's all the mess-up about. 
Then somebody died and left him a few thousands. 
Add to that, his infernal luck." 
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^'He gambles much, then?" 

^'From all I hear, it's his business." 

''His business." 

''Yes. We played in rooms in a street off the Ave* 
nue de VOpSra. They tell me Lucien runs the place. 
The man in charge is obviously a figurehead." 

"How very interesting!" 

'^Too darned interesting for me. I thought I could 
play £cart£, but talk about luck! Thi^t chap Lu- 



cien ^" 



"It is illegal to run a gaming house, is it not?" 
asked Michel. 

"Don't you know the laws of your own town, 
man?" demanded the other. 

"God forbid ! But about this young man. He is 
a very bad young man." 

"Quite right. An exasperatingly naughty person. 
When he took those sixty odd louis off me I could 
have called him even worse than that. They don't 
pay me sixty louis a night for shouting Hello! to 
London." 

"Do you think he will be in those rooms of his to- 
night?" 

"Sure thing." 

"Shall we go together?" 

The newspaper man stared at the other in brood- 
ing wonderment. 

"Been making too much money lately, Michel? 
Want to lose some?" 

"If you please. I have twenty louis in my pocket. 
Shall we lose them together?" 
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"But you hate cards !'' 

•*Like the devil. Still, it is for the cause." 

"What cause?" 

**The cause of the lady who is the friend of our 
friend Alan Wynne." 

"I don't follow you." 

"No? Then after we have lost my twenty louis I 
shall explain." 

"Explain right away, please. I hate mysteries." 

"Listen, man." 

Michel leant forward, and began talking eagerly, 
emphasizing his points with many a gesture and not 
a few fierce blows of his fist on Bronson's desk. And 
the other, listening, grew interested. His eyes lost 
their dullness; his jaws hung less despondently. 

"It would be rather a joke," he said at length. 

"It is not a joke. It is a mission. This girl — 
she is a very beautiful girl, mon ami " 

"Naturally, since you are interested in' her 
cause." 

" — used to be at Villeforts when we all were no- 
bodies. She was then — ^more beautiful still, light- 
hearted as a bird, spirittLelle^ a very English rose !" 
Michel kissed the tips of his fingers. 

"Why didn't you bring her along to the office?" 
growled Bronson. 

*^ou jest. It is no subject for jesting. Now she 
is in trouble. She is marped " 

"Same thing." 

"Bah!" cried Michel angrily. "Have you no soul? 
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I will tell you no more. You would joke about your 
grandmother." 

'Vve done so many a time. But, go on, old man. 
I'll not ofFend again." 

''It is life and death to her to save her husband 
from the clutches of this young shark. Nom de 
Dieu de nom de Dieu! don't you see that we must 
help her?" 

"To the extent of providing Lucien with another 
twenty louis?" 

"No. But to the extent of ^" Michel leant for- 
ward and whispered. 

Bronson nodded again. 

"You can't possibly do any good to-night," he 
objected. 

"To-night we ^hall see what we shall see." 

"That's quite likely. We shall never see your 
twenty louis again. But hand me down that hat, 
and we'll go alongJ 



» 



CHAPTER Xnt 

THE greatest boon granted by kindly Nature 
to healthy youth is that of the inability long 
to look on the black side of things. 

A week in Buckinghamshire, as the guest of Wil- 
liam Bannermati, put new manhood into Hugh 
Grieve. Bannerman excelled as a host, but in this in- 
stance he constituted himself medical adviser as well, 
and he ruled Hugh's days with a rod of iron. 

When ten days had passed Hugh Grieve began to 
show signs of restiveness. He was no longer com- 
plaisant and docile. He was recovering the energy 
that had been driven out of him by worry. But it 
was increasingly difficult for Bannerman to get his 
friend to work off this energy in the cultivation of 
his garden. Hugh was beginning to fret after his 
work. More and more often he referred to the im- 
broglio caused by the trickery of Lucien Banks. He 
was eager now to face whatever was in store for him. 

One evening, after Bannerman had paid one of his 
infrequent visits to his office, he himself opened the 
subject. Dinner was over and in the dusk they were 
strolling round the garden in which the first roses of 
the season were opening their fragrant blooms. 

'^ About this Lucien Banks business," he began. 

233 
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Hu^ stopped, and turned quickly upon his com- 
panion. 

^^Has the time arrived, then, to tackle that?'' he 
asked, eagerly. 

**Very nearly. I had a call to-day from a repre- 
sentative of the Public Prosecutor.'* 

"Ah!" Hugh drew in a long breath. "Do you 
mean they're going to make a criminal charge of it?" 

"Nothing is settled yet. Our interview to-day was 
prefectly friendly. I put all our cards on the table 
in the most open manner possible. It is agreed that 
if we could get a hold of Lucien you might never be 
brought into this at all." 

"There's no news of Lucien, I suppose?" 

'Xucien Banks is in Paris. You've got some good 
friends and willing helpers, Grieve. Wyn^e is one of 
them. Bettison is another. These two have been 
making enquiries about Banks in all directions. 
Wynne was lucky, and got word that Banks is in 
Paris. Bettison has gone there to use what influ- 
ence he can over Lucien. It's awfully good of him. 
Grieve." 

Hugh was silent. He was blaming himself for 
the way in which he had misjudged Rosalie's friends. 

"Don't you think that if I went to Paris my- 
sell • • • 

"Absolutely worse than useless, I'm certain of 
that !" cried Bannerman. "If he had been likely to 
be influenced by you he'd have replied to your let- 
ters, at least. But he may listen to a third party. 
My brother knows Bettison and thinks highly of 
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him. Better leave things to Bettison, and let's hope 
for the best." 

"And if he fafls?" 

"I'm coming to that. If he fails we shall raise an 
action against Lucien for fraudulent misrepresenta- 
tion. He won't appear, that will allow judgment to 
go against him." 

"What good will that do?" 

"It will clear you from the imputation of fraud. 
That's all the good it will do. Then you'll have to 
pay up. You'd better go bankrupt first." 

**What a hideous mess it is!" 

"Quite true. I fancy you'll have to leave North- 
bury Park." 

"Northbury Park will see to that," said Hugh, 
grimly. 

"Still, Mrs. Grieve doesn't like Northbury Park, 
does she? You'll be happier somewhere else." 

"It means — defeat. A section of Northbury Park 
has fought me ever since I went there. That section 
will be able to congratulate itself on victory." 

"Let it! What on earth does that matter? You 
mustn't pity yourself over much. Grieve. Don't for- 
get, all this is your own fault. If you ever again 
sign anything more important than a friendly letter 
without first asking me I'll have you put under re- 
straint." 

Grieve laughed shortly. "I've had my lesson," he 
said. 

"If you are quite sure about that," said Banner- 
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man* **ihen I raise no objections to your going back 
to the Vicarage to-morrow." 

*fro-Eiorrow?** 

'^es. I reckon that Mrs. Grieve will also have 
learnt her lesson by this time. Bettison tells me 
she's worrying about you, Hugh." 

The two men walked the length of a gariden path 
in silence. A solitary bird piped a dolorous note in 
the dark branches of a tree. The silver crescent of 
the moon rose from behind a cloud. It's light fell 
on Hugh's face, alive with a new eagerness. He 
came to a sudden halt. 

^Could I get a train to-night?'* he demanded. 

Bannerman chuckled. 

"Not to-night," he said. "But 111 drive you my- 
self to the station early to-morrow. Grieve — ^this 
holiday has done you a world of good. . . •" 

A riot of conflicting emotions possessed Hugh 
Grieve as he journeyed back to London next morn- 
ing. He was on fire to see Rosalie again. Yet, the 
thought of their meeting made him afraid* How 
would she welcome him after his unceremonious 
flight? 

He knew that the supplication he had to make to 
her was no easy one. He was coming to her now^ a 
man under a cloud, to ask of her to come with him 
into the shadows, to share his ignominy, to be at 
his side when the force of the attack was heaviest. 
His heart told him that he would not ask this aid 
in vain. His powers of reasoning combated the 
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dictates of his heart and made him ask himself: 
**Why should Rosalie do this? My own love, my 
own sympathy, my own understanding — all these 
have failed her. Why should I look to her not to 
fail me?*' 

He made many a vow ere he reached London. He 
vowed that, whatever the future might hold for him, 
he would never fail Rosalie again. He would not 
ask her to put her life in his keeping — ^he felt un- 
worthy of the trust — ^but he would ask her to take 
his and to do with it as she willed. He remembered 
now only her gracious sweetness, her girlish enthusi- 
asm which too often he had repressed. He had been 
as a blight upon her life robbing it of its freshness 
and spontaneity. 

"If only she will give me another chance!" was 
his prayer. 

From M arylebone Station he drove to Northbury 
Park. It was a long drive, but no tube or 'bus was 
quick enough for Hugh that morning. The sun 
blazed in a cloudless sky. The trees of Northbury 
Park were in their freshest and greenest garb. In 
the two big elms beside St. Luke's the rooks cawed. 
In his mood, every sound seemed a welcome to Hugh. 

He had his latch-key, and he let himself into the 
Vicarage. At the very threshold he was struck by 
a sense of the emptiness and desolation of the house. 
There was a strange untidiness about the hall, an 
indefinite something that filled him with alarm. . • . 
He rang a bell. 

He had to wait a long time before his summons 
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was answered. During that interval of waiting all 
that he had feared conquered all that he had hoped 
for. 

** Where is your mistress?** 

"She's not here, sir.** 

"When will she be backP' 

"I don't know, sir/* 

The drooping eyes of the housemaid conveyed a 
meaning unmistakable to Hugh. 

He dared ask no more. He did not dare ask when 
Rosalie had gone away, or where. He mumbled 
something, dismissing the servant and went to his 
room. 

He looked for a letter. Something told him that 
Rosalie had gone away. There was a pile of let- 
ters on his desk. A quick glance through it showed 
him that there was none from Rosalie. The dead 
flowers on the table told him that Rosalie had been 
gone for days. 

Dully, he glanced at the envelopes that awaited 
him. One was registered. This he opened, in a kind 
of coma. 

"Dear Sir," he read. 

"A meeting of parishioners has been called for the 
evening of Wednesday the Slst, to consider your posi- 
tion with regard to the Land Company with which you 
are identified and its effect on the parish of St. Luke's. 
We are advised to let you know by registered letter that 
this meeting will be held in the Small Hall of St. Luke's 
at 8.S0 on the date above mentioned. 

Tours faithfully 



t€'%r i»_«i.l.i»__ll__ »» 
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Here followed the signatures of Mr. Moss and of 
Mr. Tewson-Tewson. 

Hugh Grieve glanced at the calendar that hung on 
the wall. 

"That's to-morrow night,'' he said. "Well, the 
sooner the better." 

He sat down heavily, a man broken in heart and 
spirit. He had built such high hopes on this home- 
coming. In his expectation of winning Rosalie again 
he had almost forgotten the ruin that stalked him. 
And now Rosalie was gone and nothing seemed to 
matter. He wondered if she had heard of the im- 
pending catastrophe, and had left him to meet it 
alone. 

"Perhaps it's as well," he muttered, wearily. "I 
can't ask her to come back now. . . • This is the 
end." 



CHAPTER XX 

LUCIEN BANKS found Michel the most agree- 
able of companions. Not only did the French-* 
man lose his twenty louis with the best grace in the 
world, but he begged permission to return to Lu« 
cien's rooms and to bring a friend or two. Lucien 
was still young enough to appreciate Michel's ac^ 
ceptance of him as a man of daring and spirit. 

The following night, towards midnight, Michel 
again presented himself at Lucien's rooms. He had 
three companions, one of them an Englishman whom 
he introduced by the name of Mr. Carrick, and two 
Frenchmen, wine growers from Bordeaux who, 
Michel explained, were eager to see life. 

Already, in a big, sparsely furnished room, a 
group of people had gathered round a roulette table. 
An elderly man, on whose discretion Lucien could 
rely, acted as banker and croupier. Lucien himself 
was not playing, and he welcomed Michel and his 
friends with an excess of friendliness. 

"You are sure to have luck to-night,*' he cried. 
"Things were dead against you last night. Have a 
drink? Champagne? Whisky and soda? I can 
recommend these cigars." 

Michel contented himself with a cigarette, and 
watched for a time the progress of the play at the 

240 
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table. He noted first that the bank was losing. A 
liquid eyed vieiuc marcheur had twice chosen the right 
number for his louis, and the others were gathering 
up smaller gains. Lucien's pretence of indifference 
did not deceive Michel. The young man was flushed 
and his eyes were unnaturally bright. He kept a 
close watch over the fortunes of the table and once 
or twice seemed about to remonstrate with the crou- 
pier because of the ill luck of the wheel. 

Michel noted also that the frequenters of Lucien's 
gaming room formed a very unfashionable company. 
He had evidently not been successful in choosing as 
his companions those who had either wit or gaiety 
to atone for their gambler's instincts. They played 
nervously, gloomily, as those play who have little 
money to lose. 

Bronson had said that Lucien made a handsome 
profit out of his gaming establishment; but Michel 
could see no signs of it that night. He fell to won- 
dering if Lucien was really the head of the concern 
or if he was merely acting as the agent of some one 
else, who was anxious for neither the credit nor the 
danger of such an enterprise. 

Many of the players had gone h6me when Michel 
saw that the Mr. Carrick whom he had introduced 
was about to play cards with Lucie;]. He lounged 
across to their table. 

"What are ^ou going to play?" he asked. 

"6cart6," was the reply. 

^^I did not know you could play &:art£, Carrick,'' 
said MicheL 
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*'I only know the rudiments," replied the other. 
"Mr. Banks is going to teach me." 

Michel laughed. '^I beg you not to charge my 
friend too much for the lesson," he said, and he 
turned away. 

Lucien dealt the cards with quick, nervous move- 
ments. It did not take any experienced eye to see 
that this man was temperamentally unfitted for the 
career of gamester. In a quarter of an hour he had 
relapsed into silence, the flush deepened on his cheeks, 
his eyes blazing. At his opponent's elbow lay a lit- 
tle bundle of notes to which he was persistently add- 
ing. Certainly the luck of the establishment was 
quite out. 

Near by, Michel and his other companions were 
idly amusing themselves at the roulette table. 

Twice Michel threw a remark to the ^art6 play- 
ers. 

"When will you be finished. Monsieur Carrick?" 
he yawned. "My bed begins to appear very at- 
tractive." 

"I'm winning," was the curt reply. 

Later on 

"Will you keep us here till daybreak?" asked 
Michel." 

And the reply came: "I'm losing now." 

The Englishman's bundle of notes had disap- 
peared. In its place was a small pile of gold which 
he had taken from his pocket. 

"It is always the way," laughed Michel. 
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**Your friend has the most infernal luck," growled 
Carrick. 

As he spoke, Lucien Banks dealt again. This 
time he won the vole, or all five tricks. Carrick^s pile 
of gold was reduced by one-half. Michel turned as 
though to go to the table again. 

"It is all too complicated for me,** he said. "And 
too expensive." 

He was standing behind the weary old croupier. 
Opposite to him were his other two companions. 
They glanced at each other, and then in the direc- 
tion of Lucien. One nodded to Michel. For a frac- 
tion of a second he hesitated. Then he sprang fdr- 
ward and caught Lucien by the wrist. 

"Monsieur, you are cheating!" 

There was a momentary pause. Then Lucien 
struggled to his feet, black with passion. 

**What the devil do you mean?" 

"What I say. You are cheating. That King was 
palmed. I saw you. Gentlemen, an^ I not right? 
You were watching too." 

The two Frenchmen nodded in silence. 

"It*s a lie ! A lie ! An infamous lie !" 

**Do you call me a liar, monsieur?" Michel's pale 
lips were parted under his black moustache. His 
smile was ominous. 

"Most certainly I do." 

"Then I ask you to see my friends for a moment." 

"What do you mean by that?" Lucien had paled. 

"In France there is only one way of giving satis- 
faction to a gentleman who has been called a liar." 
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^'This is a plot !" breathed Lucien. 

The Englishman rose to his feet. 

^^I thought you had uncommonly good luc^,'' he 
said. "You know how to deal the cards.'* 

"I tell you it's a lie. I didn't cheat. You are a 
pi^ck of thieves. You *^ 

"Be careful, monsieur !" flashed Michel. "In Paris 
every one knows me. It is no small honour to be 
called out by MicheL I may not grant you that 
privilege." 

"I'll be hanged if I'll be called out by you or any- 
body." A wild terror had seized Lucien. In imagi- 
nation he saw himself rapiered by this villainous 
Frenchman who had picked a quarrel with him. 

"Then there is still one course open for me. Mon- 
sieur Carrick, will you summon the police?" 

Lucien sank back into his chair. 

"For pity's sake, don't!" he implored. "I shall 
get into awful trouble. I swear to you, I didn't 
cheat. You can have the money I won back again. 
Don't bring the police into it. You — ^you are an 
Englishman," he turned appealingly to Carrick. 
"On my word of honour I didn't cheat you. Heaven 
knows what'll happen to me if you bring the pidice 
into this. Look here, what'U you take to go away 
and keep your mouth shut about this?" 

"Sir!" 

"I mean, the police are tremendously down on this 
sort of thing," Lucien was distraught with appre- 
hension. "It'll do you no good to get me into trouble. 
And I didn't cheat. I didnH, I didn't." 
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**You forget that you said that I lied,*' put in 
Michel. 

"I didn't mean that. I -" 

"Then I spoke the truth? You did cheat?*' 

"No, no. I " 

"You can't have it feoth ways, monsieur," said 
Michrl. "You have appealed to Monsieur Carrick 
as an Englishman. I am content to leave Monsieur 
Carrick to arrange with you what you shall do. Per- 
haps you will give him a few minutes of your valuable 
time now," 

Followed by the frightened eyes of the few gam- 
blers who remained, Lucien led the way out of the 
room and into another apartment. Carrick followed 
at his heels. 

"It's like this," began Carrick, "I don't know 
whether you cheated or not. I don't know enough 
about the game to tell. But you called Michel a 
liar, and I suppose Michel won't be content till he 
shoots you. You know Michel of course?" 

"By repute." 

**Well, he's a pretty hard nut. And you've got 
yourself into rather a tangle, haven't you? If you 
admit that he isn't a liar you confess to cheating. 
If you stick to it that he's a liar he'll want to fight 
you. Of course you can let the police take up the 
job if you think he's merely picking a quarrel with 
you." 

Lucien covered his face with his hands. 

"Can't you get me out of this hole?" he wailed. 

The other lit ^ cigarette. 
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"Why should I?'' he demanded. "It's none of my 
business. And Michel is a friend of mine. I'm 
bound to take his word that he's made no mistake." 

"But he has, he has ! I didn't cheat. ' There's not 
a soul in the world who could accuse me of such a 
thing." 

"That," put in Carrick, quietly, **is where you 
make a mistake. 

**What do you mean?'^ 

"You cheated a friend of mine." 

Lucien looked up slowly. "What do you mean?" 
he gasped. 

"I mean — ^you cheated a friend of mine." 

"His name? That's another lie." 

"His name is Hugh Grieve." 

"Is ... is Hugh Grieve a friend of yours?" 
breathed Lucien. He was at the end of his tether. 

"He is. And you cheated Hugh Grieve out of th^ 
money you owe him. You tricked him into becoming 
responsible for the money you owe to hundreds of 
others. You've left him in the lurch to face disgrace 
by himself. And the disgrace is of your making." 

"No, no !" cried Lucien, hoarsely. "That's wrong. 
You can ask Mrs. Grieve. I've promised her I'll pay 
Grieve back all he has to pay out. I've prom- 
ised " 

"That would do no good in the least. If you were 
half a man you'd go back to London and make a full 
confession of your wretched trick. And you are the 
man who tells me he's never cheated before. I've a 
good mind to advise Michel to do what the deuce he 
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likes with you. Personally, I favour the police. Pm 
only surprised that Hugh Grieve hasn't set them on 
your track." 

"He can't,'* cried the other, with a note of tri- 
umph. . ^^The police can do nothing, and he knows 
that. He '' 

**So that's your attitude!" the other cried scorn- 
fully. "Very well. If you won't lift a finger to 
help Grieve you can take the consequences. Do you 
know what they are? When you've done time for 
running a gaming house you'll be kicked out of 
Paris. That's if you are lucky, and manage to keep 
out of Michel's way. You are a low swindler, and 
you deserve whatever happens to you. That is what 
I shaU teU Michel." 

He made as though to leave the room. Lucien 
caught his arm. 

"Wait!" he cried hoarsely. **Tell me what you 
want me to do. About Grieve, I mean. I can't go 
back to London. Anything but that. But I'll pay 
up. I promise you I'll pay up." 

**That won't do. You've got to clear Grieve as 
welL" 

"But how?" 

The other sat down. 

"Give me a sheet of paper," he commanded. 

Lucien hurriedly obeyed, and watched the big 
Englishman as he wrote, slowly, deliberately, now 
and again scratching out a sentence and substituting 
another. At last he had finished. He held out to 
Lucien the sheet of paper on which he had written. 
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^You win sign that," he said. ^Michel and I 
and our two friends will witness your signature. And 
in the morning you will come with us to your bank 
and we shall make arrangements for the payment 
of the money." 

As Lucien read his excitement grew, and at last 
he flung the paper from him. 

"I won't sign that!" he shouted. "I won't! 1 
wonH ! I didn't swindle Grieve. He can read, can't 
he? Then why didn't he read what I ^" 

**rve given you your chance," interrupted the 
other, and he picked up the paper. ^You can settle 
the rest with Michel himself. Michel P' he called 
out. 

"Hallo P* At the door appeared Michel **Well, 
what is it to be? It would be very pleasant in the 
Bois de Boulogne this morning . . . for one of us." 

For a moment Lucien stood in silence, staring 
with venom at his persecutors. Then: 

"I'll sign," he growled 

Half an hour later Michel and the big English- 
man left Lucien's rooms. 

^^Our two friends will see that he does not fail us 
at the bank," said the former. "I think we have 
done a very good night's work. And now, mon cher 
Bettison, you will breakfast with me, and rid your- 
self of your most successful disguise." 

"There's only one thing you mustn't forget," put 
in Bettison. "Don't ever tell Rosalie how we came 
by this document. Nor Grieve either. I don't be- 
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lieve he would ever forgive us. And, by the way, 
did the young rascal really cheat?'* 

Michel shrugged his shoulders. 

^^I do not know," he said. ^^I do not understand 
the game." 

"Here,'' and Bettison held up an envelope, "is con- 
tained what amounts to the Last Will and Testa- 
ment of Lucien Banks as a respectable member of 
society." 

"For goodness' sake," cried Madge, sharply, 
"don't talk in riddles ! What have you done? What 
has Lucien Banks done?" 

"Lucien Banks," began Bettison, "has made the 
fullest possible explanation of his conduct with re- 
gard to this company. He has confessed how he in- 
duced your husband to sign a transfer believing it 
to be a transference of securities. He acknowledges 
that this was a trick. All this he has signed in a 
document I have here. In addition there is a note 
signed by him and by a manager of the Credit Lyon- 
naise which empowers the Company to pay all debts, 
and Banks has gone under, and Hugh Grieve can 
still minister to the good folk of Northbury Park 
without a stain on His character." 

And Bettison abandoned himself to violent chuck- 
ling. 

Rosalie leant forward. , 

"Are you quite, quite sure all this is ^" 

"In order? Absolutely. I myself wrote out the 
document that he has signed." 
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"How did you get him to do itP^ 

**By playing cards.*' 

"By playing cards?" 

"Yes. I won — he lost. So he signed.*^ 

"Don't be so foolish, Frank," Madge's irritation 
was increasing. "We can't believe that." 

"Nevertheless, it is true," retorted Bettison. **If 
we put a little pressure on Lucien that was only in- 
cidental to the game which by the way was 4cart& 
Have you ever played fcart^? It is a most interest- 
ing game. One day I will teach you." 

"Be serious. What is to be done next?" 

**I'm coming to that. Rosalie you've got to get 
back to London right away. Take this package 
with you, and, for your life, don't lose it. I've wired 
to Wynne, and Bronson has telephoned to Banner- 
man. Both of them will meet you on the arrival of 
your train. Bannerman will tell you what is next 
to be done.'^ 

"And Wynne?" 

"Will help you to do it. I didn't wire your hus- 
band because — ^because, well, because I didn't know 
where to wire to." Bettison broke off, confused. 

It was Rosalie now who was self-composed, alert, 
ready for anything. She had had the merest hint 
the previous evening that Frank Bettison intended 
to see what he could do with Lucien Banks. She had 
entertained no hope at all of his success. Her own 
meeting with Lucien left no room for any more hope. 

There were a hundred questions she wanted to ask* 
She stifled them all. Time enough at a future date 
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to learn how Betiison had accomplished this miracle. 
Perhaps some instinct told her that it were better 
for her not to ask questions. All that really mat- 
tered was that if Frank Bettison were right her 
husband was saved. She would be able, after all, to 
go back to him with his deliverance in her possession. 

As they drove to the station she laid her hand on 
his arm. 

^We shall never, never be able to thank you for 
what you have done — ^Hugh and L It is so won- 
derful that I can't yet believe that it has happened." 

And he had laughed contentedly, and said : — 

"You'll believe that quick enough when you get 
back to Hugh. I don't believe we'll see you back in 
Paris for some time," he added. "Paris has dis- 
appointed you, eh?" 

Sh^ shook her head. "Not Paris," she said. "I 
have disappointed myself, that's all. But Fve learnt 
my lesson." 

"I wish we could all say that," he replied, quietly. 
"Did, I tell you that Michel sent his love and best 
wishes? Poor Michel is very, very tired this morn- 
ing. He says he is used to getting to bed early, now. 
What a Paris to come back to !" 

•TTou will tell Michel I am grateful?" 

"FU tell him. But I rather think the gratitude is 
on his side. The last twelve hours have reincarnated 
the desperado in Michel. I think he had forgotten 
what a terrible character he really is. . . . Now for 
a comer seat!" 

With a bundle of English papers by her side Ros- 
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alie was borne out of the station, Bettison waving 
his hat until her fluttering handkerchief was lost to 
view. She was leaving Paris with inexpressible re- 
lief. One day, she told herself, she would go back 
to Paris and woo it again, but it would be a different 
Paris — not the Paris of her big mistake, not the 
Paris that had come between her and her husband, 
but one that they would discover together. 

Together ! A hundred years seemed to have passeil 
since she and Hugh had been together — a hundred 
bitter, weary years, full of disappointments and 
foolish misunderstandings. 

Then a chill struck her heart as the thought oc- 
curred to her that Hugh might not yet have re- 
turned to the Vicarage. If he had not, the delay 
in letting him know her good news would be almost 
insupportable. But if he had returned might he 
not again be putting a wrong construction on her 
absence? She ^resisted that suggcfstion. Whatever 
his suspicions might be he could not entertain them 
after her explanation of her absence. And then 
those wretched suspicions would be over and for- 
ever. 

In the softness of the late afternoon the train car- 
ried her from Dover Londonwards, and at the termi- 
nus sprang from her compartment, looking eagerly 
for Alan Wynne and Mr. Bannerman. They were 
together ai;id came towards her hurriedly. It was 
Bannerman who spoke. Wynne's welcome was in 
his eyes. 

**Here we are, Mrs. Grieve. Had a good cross- 
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ing? Capital! Now, what's all this long distance 
telephoning about? I got peremptory instructions 
to meet you at this train. I was inclined to think 
it was a hoax until I met friend Wynne on the plat- 
form, and he told me the same story. What's it all 
about?" 

"I can't tell you now," cried Rosalie. "Wait till 
we get home." 

"But, my dear lady, I can't possibly go to North- 
bury Park this evening. I ought to be meeting a man 
at the club now." 

Then Rosalie, on edge to get back to the Vicarage, 
handed over the envelope containing Bettison's docu- 
ments. 

Standing on the platform Bannerman glanced 
through them, carlessly at first, and then with eager- 
ness, uttering explosive ejaculations. 

"How on earth did you get this?" he demanded, 
at length. 

"I don't know. Mr. Bettison got it for me. Is 
it • . . does it make things ... all right?" 

"I should rather think it does !" he burst out. 

Rosalie drew in a long breath. "Oh thank God ! 
Thank God !" she breathed. 

Despite Bettison's assurances she had half feared 
that there might be doubt as to the usefulness of 
the papers, and that that had been why Bettison 
had arranged that she should meet the solicitor. 

**I should very much like to know how your friend 
got this out of Lucien Banks," went on Bannerman. 

"Oh, what does that matter?" cried Rosalie. "Do 
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get me a cab. I must get back to Hugh at once. 
Do you know • • • is he at home?" 

*^Yes, he's at home. I know, because I sent him 
home yesterday. And I'll share your cab, if I may. 
My friend must wait at th^ club. There's nothing 
else for it. I'm not going to miss seeing your hus- 
band's face when we give him this news !" 



CHAPTER XXI 

THE small hall of St. Luke's Church was un-* 
comfortably crowded. Not only those who 
had received a notice of the meeting were present but 
many others as well, attracted either by curiosity or 
by the fact that they held a pecuniary interest in 
the Company with which the name of the Reverend 
Hugh Grieve was associated. About half the gath- 
ering were ladies who listened to the speeches of Mr. 
Tewson-Tewson, the chairman, and Mr. Moss in a 
kind of shocked bewilderment. To many this was the 
first intimation of their vicar's shortcomings, and 
not all were prepared to believe what they were told 
without questioning. It is doubtful if Mr. Tewson- 
Tewson was quite prepared to have his opening re- 
marks punctuated by so mi^ny interruptions of a 
hostile character. 

Speaking from the platform, and in measured 
tones, charged with solemnity and suggestive of 
grief, he explained the nature of the situation that 
had arisen. 

He explained that had it not been for the de- 
falcations of the Company they might never pa,ye 
known that their vicar had plunged into the vortex 
of dubious and speculative city enterprises. With 
many biting metaphors he elaborated this point. 

255 
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He went on to elaborate what he called the fidu- 
ciary character of their vicar's position. He had 
won popularity as a preacher. He had, admittedly, 
brought prosperity to the church. But, and here 
Mr. Tewson-Tewsbn's voice rang out like a clarion 
call, neither popularity nor prosperity would avail 
St. Luke's now that it was notorious that their vicar, 
unlike Caesar's wife, was not above suspicion. 

At this point somebody laughed, and was sternly 
rebuked by Mr. Tewson-Tewson. 

**This is no laughing matter," he declared. "It is 
a matter that has caused all whom you see associated 
with me on this platform the most intense suffering. 
The welfare of St. Luke's is very dear to our hearts. 
We have loyally supported Mr. Grieve in every de- 
partment of his work (A voice — ^*No'). We were 
members of St. Luke's long before Mr. Grieve had 
left his infancy behind. And, much though we re- 
gret the drastic step we have considered it necessary 
to take, we have set our hands to the plough, and 
we shall not turn back until our beloved church is 
purged of an influence that cannot but be detri- 
mental to the spiritual life of our parish." 

At this point Mr. Tewson-Tewson sat down, amid 
mingled applause and murmurs. Mr. Moss then rose 
to his feet on the platform and simultaneously the 
mild-faced gentleman who had previously combated 
the opponents of Hugh Grieve stood up in the body 
of the hall. 

"Mr. Moss," announced the chairman, but the 
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mild-faced man held his ground, and proved himself 
the possessor of a penetrating and insistent voice. 

*^Mr. Chairman, sir, I have a question to ask," he 
cried. "Is this meeting in order?" 

"It is in order, sir." 

"I say it is not." 

"I rule that it is." 

"I don't care a fig for your ruling. I ^" 

"Order, order. Sit down, sir. Mr. Moss, please." 

"I will not sit down until you have heard me out. 
I insist that this meeting is wholly irregular. You 
have no right to hold it. Until the matter you 
propose to discuss has been settled by the 
Courts ^" 

"The finding of the Courts has nothing to do with 
the case, sir. We have to look to the spiritual side 
of the matter. We ^" 

^TTou are trying to make trouble, that's all. Why 
don't you wait to hear what Mr. Grieve has to say? 
Why ?" 

"Mr. Grieve received notice of this meeting. He 
could have been here if — ^if he dared." 

This announcement quelled some of the murmur- 
ers. After all, why didn't Mr. Grieve turn up and 
face the music? 

"Mr. Grieve may not be at home," persisted the 
interrupter. 

"Then all I have to say, Mr. Mason, is that Mr. 
Grieve ought to be at home in this crisis. We shall 
have something to say about that later on. Sit 
down, please. Mr. Moss. • . ." 
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Reluctantly, the mild-faced man obeyed. 

Mr. Moss cleared his throat apologetically and 
began— 

''The interruption of our friend, Mr. Mason^'' he 
said, ''gives me the opportunity of clearing up a 
misapprehension which, I grieve to say, seems to 
exist in c^ertain misinformed quarters. We have no 
enmity against Mr. Grieve — ^not at all. We are tak- 
ing these extreme steps solely in order that the 
purity of our social life here may be maintained. 
We '' 

A voice : "Rot !" 

Here Mr. Tewson-Tewson rose and angrily de- 
manded that these coarse vituperative and unseemly 
interruptions should instantly cease. 

The ^ame voice : "You are not going to have every- 
thing your own way. You don't run the parish." 

Mr. Tewson-Tewson snorted and subsided. 

"For sure now,** continued Mr. Moss, "the voice 
of scandal has been busy with the name of our vicar. 
It is not seemly that the vicar of Northbury Park 
should lay himself open to the voice of gossip. I 
myself ventured to put the subject before him, as 
man to man, so that he might have an opportunity 
of defending himself. I may say," here Mr. Moss 
coughed again, "that my first endeavour resulted 
only in a distressing scene with Mrs. Grieve who 
took no pains to avoid insulting me. My second 
endeavour was even more unfortunate, for at Mrs. 
Grieve's request a friend of hers actually threatened 
me with physical assault." 
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^^Bravo!" cried the mild-faced man, in an excess 
of deUght. V 

^Our friend Mr. Mason seems to approve of the 
fact that my attempts to keep the scandal within 
bounds signally failed. I will venture no comment 
on his state of mind. Our immediate business is to 
discuss what is to be done, in vi^ of the fact that 
Mr. Grieve's unfortunate position is complicated by 
equally distressing circumstances in his domestic 
life.'' 

Mr. Mason bounded to his feet. 

"What do you mean by that?" he shouted, 

"I will explain in one moment. I ^" 

^'Explain at once ! This is foul slander. I know 
what you are hinting at. You are a cad, sir, a cad ' 
You have not one atom of proof that ^" 

"One moment, Mr. Mason. Perhaps you do not 
know that Mrs. Grieve has left her husband." 

"I don't. And I don't believe it." 

**She has gone to Paris ^" 

"So has my wife. Does it follow that my wife 
has left me? If you are a cad try not to be a fool 
as well." 

"Mr. Chairman, I must appeal to you to protect 
me against this vulgar abuse," cried Mr. Moss, 
flushing scarlet. 

Mr. Tewson-Tewson rose. 

"Mr. Mason," he said, severely. "If you cannot 
behave yourself, I must ask you to leave the meet- 
mg." 

"You can ask till you are blue in the face. I won't 
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leave it," was the defiant reply. ^'I only hope Grieve 
will issue a writ for libel against you. He'd get 
whacking damages." 

*^I repeat," said Mr. Moss, ^Hhat it is a notorious 
fact that Mr. and Mrs. Grieve have separated. It 
is an equally notorious fact that Mr. Grieve pro- 
poses to commence an action for divorce. Now, I 
ask you ^" 

Here Mr. Moss was interrupted by a clear, reso- 
nant voice from the door of the hall. 

"That is not true." 

Mr. Moss glared at the interrupter. Then his ex" 
pression changed. The interrupter was Hugh 
Grieve. 

For a few moments the appearance of Hugh Grieve 
had a dramatic effect. Those who had been in- 
clined to applaud became studiously silent, while 
those who had been silent applauded. Mr. Tewson- 
Tewson was one of the first to recover himself. 

**We are very glad to have you with us, sir," he 
said, sonorously. "Perhaps you will be kind enough 
to favour us with your presence on the platform." 

**I thank you, no," replied Hugh. "This is your 
meeting, not mine." 

"I told you it was irregular," called out the mild- 
faced man. 

"My intention," said Hugh again, "was not to at- 
tend this meeting. I did not think my presence 
necessary. In fact, I was afraid that I might act 
as a wet blanket." He smiled broadly, and there 
was answering laughter. "StiU, I'm glad I changed 
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my mind. I did not think you were going to discuss 
my private, domestic life. Since you are, please re- 
gard me simply and solely as holding a watching 
brief on behalf of my wife. Forgive my interrup- 
tion, Mr. Moss. Pray go on." 

*^If there is dangerous scandal about your do- 
mestic life, Mr. Grieve," burst out Mr. Moss, hotly, 
**that is your own fault and I have given you many 
opportunities of explaining what are certainly very 
peculiar occurrences." 

"Peculiar in your estimation, Mr. Moss." 

"In mine and in the estimation of very many 
others." 

"Question!" cried an interrupter. 

"Really, Mr. Moss," put in Hugh, blandly. "I do 
not think I am called upon to explain the comings 
and goings of either my wife or myself to you or to 
anybody else. I know you hold a different opinion, 
but there you are!" 

"Serve a writ for libel against him," cried out 
Mr. Mason. 

Hugh Grieve shrugged his shoulders. Now that 
the crisis had begun he felt that nothing mattered 
very much. He seemed perfectly at his ease. He 
was alone now. All that he had to fight for, beside 
himself, was Rosalie's good name. 

"I hope you realize, Mr. Grieve," boomed the 
chairman, "that we have undertaken this very un- 
pleasant duty with the one hope of benefiting the 
parish?" 

"Oh, of course." 
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^'Then, considering the circumBtances, perliaps 
you will waive your right to conduct your private 
affairs as you like, and give us that explanation that 
will silence the voice of scandal." 

^I will give you no explanation whatsoever/' re- 
plied Hugh, quietly. 

^Bravo, bravo f exclaimed Mr. Mason, starting 
to his feet. '*I insist on speaking. I will not be 
silenced by you, Mr. Chairman, or by you Mr. Moss.* 
This meeting is iniquitous. It is a packed meeting. 
Announce another publicly and I will guarantee 
that an overwhelming majority of people from St. 
Luke's wiU declare in favour of Mr. Grieve and his 
charming wife. Mr. Grieve is ^^ 

^Tlease let our public-spirited friends on the plat- 
form go on," urged Hugh, and the mild-faced man 
sat down, with a muttered protest. 

"Now," said Mr. Tewson-Tewson, clearing his 
throat, "can you deny, Mr. Grieve, that you have 
the controlling interest in this notorious Land Com- 
pany?" 

"I deny nothing." 

"You admit then ^" 

"I admit nothing." 

"But your name is on the books and ^ 

"I am obliged for the information." 

"Even among your parishioners there 4re many 
who have entrusted their money to this Company. 
We want to know ^" 

**I can tell you nothing." 
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^^But, sir, the concern is a swindle and you are 
its moving spirit. How can you expect us to ** 

^^I expect nothing. Therefore I hope not to be 
disappointed." 

"You are trifling with us, Mr. Grieve. I am sure 
you would not do so if you appreciated the temper 
of this meeting." 

Hugh Grieve was silent. His eyes were fixed in 
an expression of amazement at the far comer of 
the hall, near another door. When Mr. Tewson- 
Tewson addressed him again, he did not seem to hear. 

"You must understand, Mr. Grieve, that there are 
people here who have been induced to part with their 
money on the false and fraudulent misrepresentar 
tions of this Company, and that we look to you ^" 

"Surely not to Mr. Grieve!" blandly protested a 
voice, ahd from that part of the hall towards which 
Hugh was gazing rose the rotund figure of Mr. 
Bannerman. 

"Please forgive my interruption," went on the 
voice, '^but, as a solicitor I have been engaged in the 
affairs of this Company you refer to. My namcf is 
Bannerman — ^Bannerman, of Bannerman and Baji- 
nerman — and I have here," and he held up some pa- 
pers, "some documents from your friend Mr. Lucien 
Banks which put a ditferent complexion on the situa- 
tion. You remember Mr. Banks, Mr. Moss? I un- 
derstand you lent him a little money with which to 
start this Company." 

Mr. Moss, white to the lips, leant forward. 

"It's a lie — a lie and a trick !" he cried hoarsely. 
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'^Have I the permission of the meeting to go on?" 
asked Mr. Bannerman with a winning smile. 

There was a murmur of general assent. 

Mr. Bannerman was an easy and accomplished 
speaker. He had an air of taking his audience com- 
pletely into his confidence which was very attractive. 
His geniality of manner was in marked contrast to 
that of those who had already spoken, and the more 
sensitive of his listeners were glad of the relief. In 
his most intimate and conversational manner he 
began — 

*^For the benefit of those who may be ignorant of 
the genesis of this unfortunate enterprise let me ex^ 
plain that it owes its inception to the ingenious brain 
of a very clever young man called Lucien Banks. 
When Lucien Banks was at college he attracted the 
attention of your vicar, who was on terms of slight 
acquaintance with the young man's family. At a 
critical period of Lucien Banks' studies his family 
suffered severe financial reverses and, in order to 
prevent his college career being interrupted, your 
vicar put his hand in his pocket with the result that 
Lucien Banks was able to finish his course and gradu- 
ate. 

"I hope I'm not taking up your time with all this 
ancient history," apologized Mr. Bannerman, "but 
it really is necessary for you to know what has gone 
before in order to understand the present situation. 
Your vicar next paid the fees and dues which al- 
lowed Lucien Banks to become a member of the 
Middle Temple, with a view to being called to the 
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bar. At this stage, unfortunately, the promise ex- 
hibited by your vicar's prot6g6 began to seem un- 
likely of fulfilment. More and more calls were made 
upon your vicar until — correct me if I am wrong, 
Mr. Grieve — it became necessary to call a halt. At 
the urgent appeal of Lucien Banks, however, Mr. 
Grieve consented to '' 

^*Is it necessary to go into all this?" asked Hugh, 
embarrassed. 

"I think so— absolutely necessary," replied Mr. 
Bannerman. ^^Mr. Grieve, as I said consented to 
advance another hundred pounds. Mr. Banks in-* 
sisted that as security for the money he owed Mr. 
Grieve should accept the transfer of certain property 
Mr. Banks possessed. Your vicar was certain that 
Mr. Banks possessed no property at all, but, in 
order to get rid of the unfortunate youth he was 
foolish enough to sign a paper. A part of this 
document was read to him — enough to lead him to 
believe that he was accepting the transfer of a 
mortgage. In signing Mr. Grieve was foolish but 
I submit that it is open to argument that he was in- 
fluenced by the desire to leave this young man some 
remnant of independence. However, that doesn't 
matter. 

**Now," and Mr. Bannerman's voice became stern- 
er, ^^Lucien Banks got his signature by a trick. 
He had no property to offer as security. He had 
instead his interest in an undertaking which had 
become dangerous. He saddled his benefactor with 
this interest and its consequent obligations." 
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*K)ne moment, sir/' interrupted the chairman. 
**Who do you suppose is going to believe this in- 
teresting narrative of yours? It is the most un- 
likely story I have ever heard.'* 

''That was precisely my own opinion when I first 
heard it," agreed Mr. Bannerman, with a smile. ''It 
seemed absolutely preposterous to me." 

"It is preposterous," said Mr. Tewson-Tewson. 

"No. The funny part about it is that it is true. 
And I hold proofs that it is true — ^proofs that will 
be delivered to the Court at the proper time." 

"What sort of proof?" 

"A full confession by Mr. Lucien Banks." 

"That can't get behind Mr. Grieve's signature." 

Mr. Bannerman laughed. "If you read this con- 
fession you would agree with me that it would get 
behind anything," he said. "Moreover it is supported 
by an acknowledgment on Mr. Banks' part that he 
is liable for all the moneys owing by this Company." 

"Not worth the paper it is written on," exclain^ 
the chairman. 

"It is also accompanied by a draft on the Credit 
Lyonnaise su£5cient to pay these moneys." 

"It won't be met." 

'^There is evidence here from the manager of a 
branch of the bank in Paris that it will be met." 
Then Mr. Bannerman turned from the platform to 
the meeting. "I'm sure it must be very gratifying 
to you all to know that your vicar has had no more 
to do with this Company than the man in the moon* 
Particularly so to Mr. Moss who ^" 
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Mr. Moss ros6 to liis feet with difficulty. 

^*I move, Mr. Chairman, that we have heard 
enough," he said. 

" — ^to Mr. Moss," went on Mr. Bannerman evenly, 
^who must have felt himself responsible to some 
degree for this distressing state of affairs." 

^^May I ask in what way Mr. Moss was respon- 
sible?" asked the mild-faced man. 

^Certainly. Like your vicar, Mr. Moss has also 
been deceived by this plausible young man to the 
extent that he advanced him a certain sum with which 
to commence this Land Company's business." 

^^I knew nothing of the nature of the business," 
choked Mr. Moss. 

"No? Neither did Mr. Grieve," replied Mr. Ban- 
nerman. 

The mild-f|iced man rose to his feet and pointed 
a finger that trembled with its owner's rage at Mr. 
Moss. 

"That man," he said wratbfully, "is a hypocrite 
and a traitor. What right has he to ?" 

"Order, order P* 

"That's just what I want. Here's this man Moss 
throwing dirt at the Vicar when he's bespattered him- 
self. If you don't call that ^" 

"Mr. Mason, please," Hugh Grieve raised his voice 
peremptorily. "You have heard Mr. Bannerman's 
statement. If I may say so, I think the object for 
which this meeting was called has been fulfilled. I, 
for one, am going home." He turned away. 
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Mr. Moss, beside himself with passion, leant for- 
ward and cried, shrilly: 

"Where is Mrs. Grieve?'* 

Hugh made no reply but held on his way out of 
the hall. 

"Where is Mrs. Grieve? You can't answer that 
question." 

"Mrs. Grieve?" It was Mr. Bannerman who re- 
plied, in a voice of astonishment. "Was she invited 
here also? Mrs. Grieve was at home when I left the 
Vicarage about half an hour ago. Do you wish to 
see her?" 

But Mr. Moss had resumed his seat, violently 
dragged into it by the chairman. 

"I beg to move," shouted the mild-faced man, 
"that before this meeting disperses it registers a vote 
of confidence and esteem in our vicar at the same time 
expressing its contempt of those who have done their 
best to vilify the best vicar we ever had. Hands up 
those in favour of the motion." 

And a forest of hands shot up in the air. 

On the hurried departure of Bannerman and 
Wynne to the meeting Rosalie remained in the Vic- 
arage with her out-door things on, wondering what 
she could do to pass the agonizing time until she 
heard the result of their mission. 

In spite of the lights which she had switched up 
all over the house the atmosphere was still one of 
neglect and depression. Rosalie's eyes were offended 
by the sight of dust on the furniture, of dead flow- 
ers in the vases. She was suddenly enraged against 
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the servants who had neglected their duties, but that 
evening she did not want to meet them again. She 
herself procured a duster and for some time she 
worked feverishly, dusting here, setting chairs in 
their places there, stirring up the fires into a cheer* 
ful blaze. 

Once she uttered a little choking cry which ended 
in a laugh. 

"He can't do without me. He can't. He can't !" 
she murmured. 

Then she found an electric torch and hurried into 
the garden. There were blooms there, roses soft with 
dew and the last of the lilac. She gathered a great 
bunch and bore them back to the house. She ar- 
ranged the flowers on Hugh's desk, in the dining 
room, in the drawing-room. At his study fire she 
placed his slippers and drew up his deep chair to the 

^ fender. Then she visited all the rooms again on a 

tour of inspection. Certainly there was a difference 
which could not have been effected by the most ca- 
pable of maidservants. But she was not content. 
A light was lowered here; a shaded lamp lit there. 

' Nothing now to be done but wait. And then 

Rosalie looked in a mirror and saw that she was 

I still wearing her hat and coat. Most foolish of all 

* omissions, and now Hugh might be back at any 

moment. • • • 

^ She fled upstairs to her room, flung open her 

' wardrobe, and seized upon the first frock she could 

find. It was a pink tea-gown, a comfortable garment 

'^ on which hard use had had little effect. She re- 
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membercd that Hugh liked to see her in it. She 
dressed as rapidly as thou^ a stage were waiting 
for her appearance. 

Her mirror told her that she looked well. Her 
haste and excitement had given her colour. Her ea- 
gerness to meet Hugh made her eyes sparkle. She 
looked very youthful, very appealing. She told her- 
self that that very evening the barrier must be ut- 
terly cast down. Hugh could no longer deny her 
love for him. She had made her big mistakes, and 
would confess them, and in the very confession would 
be borne their reconciliation. If he were cold to 
her, clinging to his wrongs, he would be wooed. 

She was coming downstairs when the door opened 
and Hugh let himself in. From a turn of the land- 
ing she watched him for a moment and her heart 
ached for him. He looked dreadfully ill. Added to 
the reaction after the meeting was his doubt as to 
his reception. Hugh, filled with a sense of his folly, 
was totally unable to assure himself that Rosalie 
could have any feeling for him other than contempt. 
He took off his hat and coat and then remained 
where he was for a moment, as though bracing himr 
self for an ordeal. 

"Hugh P' 

He started violently and looked towards the stair- 
case. There was Rosalie, smiling as she had smiled 
in the first blush of their love ; a dear, girlish figure 
clad in the first frock he had ever bought for her. 
The light fell upon her, throwing her into relief from 
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the half darkness around her. Her appearance was 
ahnost ethereal Hugh thought. 

She came towards him. 

*^Hu£^ • • • I am so glad to have you back 
again." 

He made no reply. His silence frightened her. 
She looked into his face and saw that it was strangely 
^tem. The muscles of his jaws were hard as iron. 
He was finding it hard to preserve his composure. 

*^Say you are glad to see me again, Hugh!" she 
pleaded, drawing back. 

^^Rosalie," his voice was harsh but it trembled. 
"I — I am so terribly sorry. I want to know if — ^if 
you can ever forgive me?" 

Their eyes met. In his she read the torture of his 
soul. All her woman's instinct responded. Here 
was a man who sadly needed mothering and he was 
her husband, her man! 

She cau^t the lapels of his coat and drew him 
towards her. 

^^Do jou know, most precious of all," she said, 
gently **that tha^ was just what I wanted to say to 
you?" 

"Oh,RosaKe!" 

'^Dearest, darlingest, old Hugh !" 

** — And we went to Papa Pierre's. You've often 
heard me talk of Papa Pierre's, haven't you, Hugh? 
Well, I think that was the first awful shock. I should 
think you've got to be awfully young and awfully 
enthusiastic to stand Papa Pierre's. It was too 
much for even the Bettisons. You would have 
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screamed, Hugh, to see him. We all made-believe 
that we liked to be back in the old place again, and 
how eager we were to get out of it.*' 

*^If you mean, Rosalie, that you are neither awful- 
ly young nor awfully enthusiastic any longer I shall 
quarrel with you again." 

The deep chair was still drawn up close to the 
fender by the study fire but now it held two people, 
which are more than it was built for, so that one was 
compelled to sit on the other's knee — ^which is not 
what is expected of a vicar and his wife. 

"Wait till you hear the whole story, Hugh. We 
dined at a very ordinary restaurant in the boule- 
vards that night, and Michel came along. You've 
heard of Michel? He's changed, too. He used to 
dress like an apache. Now you wouldn't know him 
from a bank manager. And after Michel, Lucien 
Banks !'^ 

"He spoke to you?" 

"No, I spoke to him." 

Rosalie spoke with an air of abject apology, and 
made a moue. Hugh suddenly laughed — a staccato 
guffaw that showed that he was remembering a pre- 
vious incident in a 'bus in which Alan Wynne played 
a part. 

"You bold person !" 

"You can't imagine how bold! My heart was in 
my mouth. But Lucien lost no time in sending it 
down into my shoes. He was . . . horrid, Hugh." 

"I should like to wring his neck," growled Hugh. 

"After that, I thought it was all up, Hugh. And 
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oh ! I was so disappointed. I had relied on winning 
Lucien round, you see. And I was afraid. • . ." 

"Of mer 

"Just a wee bit, Hugh. You're not angry, are 
you?" 

"I shall never be kngry with you again, my sweet- 
heart. I shall never cease being angry with myself." 

She kissed him. **You promised not to be siDy," 
she warned him. "We're going to begin again — 
both of us. And then, two days later, Frank Betti- 
son brought me those papers. That's all there is to 
teU." 

**I can't imagine how he got them," said Hugh. 

"Michel had something to do with it. More than 
that I know nothing. Perhaps Frank will tell us 
one day. You must get to know Frank better, Hugh. 
He — ^has been so kind." 

"I want to get to know all your friends better, 
sweetheart. I owe them . . . more than I can tell. 
We'll spend our second honeymoon in Paris, Rosa- 
lie. And you will show me round." He laughed 
gaily as he spoke. 

Rosalie shook her head. 

"Not Paris — not for a long time, anyway," she 
objected. "When I think of Paris I think of — hor- 
rible things. Oh, Hugh! how foolish I have been!" 

"Clever enough to get a greater fool out of an 
awful mess, old girl. But you can't imagine what 
it's been like without you." 

"You've missed me?" 

"Missed you? Ye gods!" 
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She snuggled closer to him. ^I like to hear you 
say that)'' she murmured. *Tor I've missed you too 
— so badly that if I hadn't got you back to-night I 
don't know what I should have done." 

They were silent for a long time. Each had the 
same thoughts. They were thinking how, a little 
over an hour previously, all the happiness of life 
hung in the balance. Then there had been mutual 
doubt and fears. Neither knew that the other was 
passionately desirous of a reconciliation. There had 
followed those pulsating moments of mutual humilia- 
tion. Neither had thought of making an excuse. 
Each had vied with the other in self-blame. 

It had been no shallow reconciliation. There was 
the solemnity of a new beginning. The barrier had 
fallen: they were on the threshold of another life 
with the certainty of fuller understanding and deeper 
sympathy to beckon them on. • • . 

The night wind rustled the leaves of the poplars 
and limes outside. Northbury Park was asleep. Si- 
lence as of the depths of the country reigned without. 

Hugh stirred. 

<^We shall clear out of this place, Rosalie/^ he 
said suddenly. 

"Oh . . . but why?" There was disappointment 
in her voice. 

**You hate it — ^and I don't wonder at it." 

"Oh . . . but I do want to stay here. Can't you 
understand why? I want to prove to you that I — 
I— I ^" 

"Can put up with things for my sake?" 
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"It wouldn't be putting up with things. It would 
be helping you. I've never done that yet — ^not once, 
and ^" 

**You dear, sweet goose, xlidn't you help me to- 
night?" * 

"But I want to help you with the little things — 
the little things that are difficult — sometimes." 

He took her face between his hands so that she 
had to meet his ardent gaze. But she saw in his 
eyes the old whimsical look. He was her great boy 
again, laughing, masterful, adoraUe. 

"You couldn't help helping me now, you witch. 
I've just got to remember that you are you and my 
heart is as light as a feather. Little wife of mine, 
I'm so happy to-night that I could shout for joy!" 

He laughed boisterously, holding her to him. 

Rosalie drew in a deep breath of content. 

"It's so splendid to hear you laugh like that, 
Hugh!" 



THE END 
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